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THE  CRISIS  IN  ALGERIA 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  22,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:07  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  Johnston  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

The  subcommittee  meets  today  to  consider  events  in  Algeria.  Al- 
geria is  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  political  and  economic  cri- 
sis. Since  the  January  1992  coup,  over  3,000  people  have  lost  their 
lives,  Algeria  is  gripped  by  an  escalating  cycle  of  violence  in  which 
the  government  and  the  opposition  attack  each  other  constantly. 
Many  innocent  Algerian  citizens  have  been  caught  in  the  middle. 
And  since  last  December,  foreigners,  too,  have  oecome  targets  of 
terror. 

We  condemn  all  of  these  violent  acts.  Meanwhile,  unemployment 
is  extremely  high,  the  debt  is  crippling,  and  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  rampant.  In  sum,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Algerian 
state  may  be  at  risk. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  examine  current  U.S. 
policy  toward  Algeria  and  to  explore  what  policy  options  the  United 
States  might  undertake  in  the  future  to  help  resolve  the  crisis.  Al- 
geria also  brings  to  the  fore  the  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween political  Islam  and  democracy.  In  particular,  the  U.S.  reac- 
tion to  the  January  1992  coup  concerns  me.  I  believe  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  consistently  support  the  spread  of  democracy,  be 
it  in  the  Muslim  world  or  elsewhere. 

I  hope  that  all  of  our  witnesses  will  help  us  better  understand 
the  causes  and  the  severity  of  this  crisis.  In  addition,  we  will  ex- 
plore the  larger  context  of  the  Algerian  crisis,  including  the  threat 
to  surrounding  regions  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe. 

We  also  enter  into  the  record  Professor  al-Hibri's  statement  that 
is  being  submitted  in  full. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Professor  al-Hibri  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Pelletreau  unexpect- 
edly left  for  the  Middle  East  last  week,  but  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
Mark  Parris,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
Affairs.  On  our  second  panel,  we  will  hear  from  Professor  Robert 
Mortimer,    of  Haverford    College;   Professor   Dirk   Vandewalle,    of 
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Dartmouth  College;  and  Professor  I.  William  Zartman,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

I  call  on  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Burton,  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Our  hearings  today  come  at  a  very  critical  time  in  Algeria's  his- 
tory. Just  over  2  years  ago  its  progress  toward  democracy  was 
aborted  and  a  period  of  horrific  violence  followed  and  still  contin- 
ues. We  hear  reports  of  killings  and  destruction  almost  daily.  Just 
in  the  past  week  alone  over  100  people  were  killed. 

Middle  East  Watch  produced  a  well-researched  study  in  January 
that  severely  condemned  both  the  Algerian  Government  and  the 
opposition  forces  for  violating  human  rights. 

The  Algerian  crisis  presents  us  with  a  serious  dilemma.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  are  firmly  committed  to  democracy.  We  believe  that  the 
rights  and  freedoms  enshrined  in  our  own  declaration  of  independ- 
ence and  constitution  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  mankind.  We 
therefore  must  be  concerned  when  elections  are  canceled,  when  lib- 
erties are  trampled  upon,  and  when  the  democratic  process  is  de- 
layed. 

However,  there  are  some  basic  questions  which  need  to  be  asked, 
and  hopefully  we  can  begin  to  answer  them  today.  Since  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  thwarting  the  will  of  the  people,  did  the  Islamic 
Salvation  Front  indeed  win  the  elections  in  Algeria?  Do  they  really 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Algeria?  Was  there  coercion 
or  massive  fraud  in  the  elections?  Have  there  been  terrorist  attacks 
resulting  in  murder  of  journalists,  intellectuals  and  even  entertain- 
ers? Have,  as  has  been  alleged,  schools  been  shut  down  and  burned 
in  certain  areas  where  they  did  not  do  well  in  the  elections? 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  some  of  the  groups  in  Algeria  and  else- 
where are  determined  to  achieve  their  goals  by  force. 

The  violence  in  Algeria  raises  serious  questions  about  the  tactics 
and  aims  of  some  of  these  organizations.  These  ^oups  with  close 
ties  to  the  terrorist  Grovernment  of  Iran  and  the  international  ter- 
rorist network  claim  to  speak  for  Islam.  When  we  oppose  them,  we 
are  certainly  not  opposing  the  Muslim  faith,  one  of  the  world's 
great  religions,  for  which  we  have  the  deepest  respect.  But  we 
ought  to  be  resolute  and  determined  in  opposing  terrorism,  wheth- 
er it  occurs  in  Hebron,  in  upper  Egypt,  on  a  bus  traveling  in  Judea 
and  Samaria,  in  Algiers  or  in  the  World  Trade  Center. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  know  how  to  approach  this  problem, 
and  I  do  not  pretend  we  will  find  the  answer  today.  But  I  hope  our 
discussion  here  will  be  a  part  of  a  process  that  will  help  us  find 
the  right  policy  to  maintain  our  steadfast  commitment  to  democ- 
racy, while  at  the  same  time  protecting  our  security  and  the  values 
of  Western  civilization.  It  is  a  challenge  for  Algerians  and  it  is  a 
challenge  for  all  of  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burton. 

Congressman  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  good  that  we  are  taking  up  the  Algerian  situation  today.  As 
you  may  know,  our  country  has  much  in  common  with  the  people 
of  Algeria.  Both  of  us  fought  for  our  independence  against  foreign 
occupation.  We,  the  British;  the  Algerians,  the  French.  Both  our 


countries  take  this  hard-fought  freedom  very  seriously  and  will  not 
permit  anyone,  including  their  respective  governments,  to  abridge 
those  freedoms.  I  was  reminded  of  this  fact  by  Dr.  Azizah  Y.  al- 
Hibri  recently. 

Dr.  Azizah  is  a  learned  American  Muslim  lawyer  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  when  I  recently  addressed  the  national  meeting 
of  the  American  Muslim  Council.  She  has  prepared  an  insightful 
written  testimony  for  today's  hearing.  And  with  your  permission,  I 
think  it  has  already  been  approved,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
have  her  testimony  printed  in  full  as  part  of  the  record  of  this 
meeting. 

Also,  I  am  reminded  that  Congressman  Craig  Washington  has  in- 
troduced our  November  23,  1993,  H.  Con.  Res.  196  that  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  assistance  to  Algeria  should 
be  terminated  unless  its  military-backed  government  proceeds  to- 
ward democratization.  This  bill  also  expresses  many  pertinent 
points,  and  I  would  hope  we  could  schedule  it  for  markup  shortly 
after  our  hearing  today. 

Since  Mr.  Washington  submitted  his  resolution,  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  Algiers  continually,  steadily  rises.  Reports  from  Human 
Rights  Watch  and  Amnesty  International  have  noted  unlawful  ad- 
ministrative detentions,  torture  and  ill-treatment,  citizen  civilian 
deaths,  and  lack  of  investigation,  all  carried  out  by  the  military 
government. 

Let  us  then  briefly  review  some  of  the  background  leading  up  to 
the  present  crisis.  A  few  years  ago  Algeria  launched  the  process  of 
democratization  and  economic  reform.  It  raised  great  hopes,  espe- 
cially among  the  young  people,  that  the  one-party  system  that  had 
dominated  Algerian  political  life  since  independence  from  the 
French  would  finally  come  to  an  end. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  younger  generation,  the  ruling  party  had  lost 
the  historic  value  once  held  by  those  of  the  older  generation  who 
had  taken  up  the  arms  struggle  against  the  French,  The  party  was 
perceived  by  the  young  as  a  vast  bureaucracy  whose  purpose  was 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  privileged  class.  Certainly  they  felt 
the  ruling  party,  called  the  NFL-NLN,  National  Liberation  Front, 
had  lost  their  concern  for  the  poor  and  other  Islamic  values.  There- 
fore, support  of  the  newly  legalized  Islamic  Salvation  Front,  FIS, 
seemed  like  an  attractive  alternative  to  help  the  poor  fight  for  so- 
cial justice  against  social  injustice  and  corruption. 

As  you  know,  the  FIS  Party  won  the  first  round  of  elections,  led 
by  educated  young  Muslim  activists  working  within  a  democratic 
framework.  They  brought  off  a  stunning  success.  FIS  members 
were  not  militant  then,  or  were  they  terrorist  before  their  victory 
was  overturned  by  the  military  rule.  I  know  that  there  are  other 
factors  to  consider.  Many  were  fearful  that  the  FIS  election  would 
impose  Islamic  laws  once  in  power.  And  some  also  accused  FIS 
leaders  of  threatening  to  return  to  the  one-party  system.  As  Dr. 
Azizah  points  out  in  her  written  testimony,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Algerians  have  had  for  the  past  few  decades  imder  the  single-party 
system  of  the  FLN. 

It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  see  how  anyone  could  justify  our  support 
for  such  an  authoritarian  government,  which  in  its  lustful  power 


has  ultimately  resorted  to  torture  of  its  own  people.  We  cannot 
prop  up  repressive  governments  hy  making  Islam  the  scapegoat. 

Robert  Pelletreau,  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  Affairs,  stated  in  a  recent  testimony  to  this  committee, 
"Islam,  one  of  the  world's  great  religions,  is  not  our  enemy."  I  say 
it  does  not  look  good  for  the  United  States  on  one  hand  to  encour- 
age multiparty  systems,  and  then  condoning  the  cancellation  of  free 
and  fair  elections.  The  United  States  must  find  a  way  of  working 
with  the  realities  of  diverse  societies,  a  way  that  demonstrates  un- 
derstanding and  sensitivity  while  at  the  same  time  consistently  ap- 
plying democratic  values  in  our  foreign  policy. 

If  we  are  to  link  human  rights  to  economic  assistance  for  former 
Communist  countries,  or  China,  then  we  need  to  do  the  same  with 
Muslim  countries  such  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  as  well  as  Al- 
geria, or  as  Chairman  Hamilton  has  stated,  "Our  foreign  policy  has 
focused  too  much  on  governments  instead  of  the  consequences  of 
our  policies  for  people.  We  should  not  permit  short-term  consider- 
ations of  order  and  stability  to  override  long-term  interests  in  ex- 
panding freedom,  democracy  and  basic  human  rights." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston,  Congressman  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  commend  you  for  convening  this  very  timely  and  important 
hearing  on  the  situation  in  Algeria.  I  have  great  interest  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  the  north  of  Africa,  the  Maghreb  states,  and 
I  think  that  this  issue,  while  extraordinary  complex  and  no  doubt 
delicate,  must  be  explored  and  we  must  seek  to  understand  that  as 
best  as  we  can  as  we  propose  public  policy  with  regard  to  that  so 
important  area  of  the  world. 

I  look  forward  to  listening  and  reading  the  testimony  of  our  wit- 
nesses today,  and  to  the  opportunity  of  questioning  the  experts  that 
will  testify  before  us. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Secretary,  go  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARK  P.  PARRIS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  NEAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  think  your 
opening  remarks  and  those  of  your  colleagues  have  very  admirably 
set  the  stage  for  this  discussion,  which,  as  several  of  you  have 
pointed  out,  is  indeed  timely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today 
about  the  situation  in  Algeria,  which  has  been  of  growing  concern 
to  us  over  the  past  2  years. 

The  Algerian  Government  faces  very  serious  challenges  which 
have  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  crisis.  Since  the  decision 
by  Algeria  s  leaders  in  January  1992  to  cancel  the  second  round  of 
parliamentary  elections — elections  which  the  Islamic  Salvation 
Front,  the  FIS,  was  poised  to  win — Islamic  fimdamentalist  groups 
have  steadily  intensified  their  campaign  to  overthrow  the  secular 
regime  through  violence. 

Efforts  by  government  forces  to  crush  the  Islamist  opposition 
have  failed.  Guerrillas  are  attacking  security  personnel  daily  and 


have  established  strongholds  in  certain  Algiers  neighborhoods  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  an  audacious  operation  just  10  davs 
ago,  an  Islamist  insurgent  group  assaulted  a  prison  in  Central  Al- 
geria and  freed  nearly  1,000  detainees. 

A  climate  of  fear  and  intimidation  has  deepened  in  recent 
months  as  extremists  have  assassinated  dozens  of  Algerian  politi- 
cal figures,  journalists,  academics,  and  other  civilians,  as  well  as 
over  30  foreigners.  This  wave  of  terrorism  suggests  that  extremists 
are  gradually  eclipsing  moderates  in  Algeria  s  loosely  organized 
and  disparate  Islamist  movement. 

While  most  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  FIS  have  spent  the  past 
2  years  in  Algerian  prisons  or  in  exile,  armed  Islamist  groups  with 
more  radical  agendas  have  taken  a  leading  role  in  the  insurgent 
campaign.  As  a  result,  the  security  situation  is  more  acute  today 
than  even  6  months  ago.  Over  3,000  people  have  died  so  far. 

In  this  tense  environment,  human  rights  abuses  have  been  com- 
mitted on  all  sides.  The  Algerian  Government  continues  to  detain, 
in  many  cases  without  due  process,  well  over  2,000  people  sus- 
pected of  Islamist  activities  or  sympathies.  Special  antiterrorist 
courts,  created  under  the  "state  of  emergency"  which  the  regime 
declared  in  1992,  have  handed  down  more  than  300  death  sen- 
tences in  trials  which  failed  to  accord  protections  necessary  to  meet 
internationally  accepted  standards  for  fairness.  There  have  been 
repeated  allegations  of  torture  and  extrajudicial  killings.  At  the 
same  time,  Algerian  media  have  reported  numerous  atrocities  car- 
ried out  by  members  of  armed  Islamist  groups,  in  addition  to  the 
highly  publicized  assassinations  of  foreigners  and  Algerian  intellec- 
tuals to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  publicly  and  privately  con- 
demned violence  and  human  rights  abuses  from  all  quarters  in  Al- 
geria. We  reject  attempts  to  justify  such  violence. 

Algeria's  crisis  is  largely  home-grown,  rooted  in  frustration  aris- 
ing from  political  exclusion  and  economic  misery.  Opponents  of  the 
regime  have  benefited  from  a  growing  sense  of  alienation  among 
Algeria's  young  people,  who  have  lost  hope  for  political  participa- 
tion and  a  better  life.  The  Algerian  ruling  elite,  which  emerged 
from  the  war  of  independence  from  France  in  1962,  has  tenaciously 
held  power  for  32  years,  allowing  relatively  little  in  the  way  of  po- 
litical liberties.  Steps  toward  a  more  democratic,  multiparty  sys- 
tem, which  former  President  Benjedid  initiated  in  1989,  ended  with 
the  suspension  of  elections  in  1992. 

Widespread  discontent  over  three  decades  of  socialist  mis- 
management of  the  economy  has  provided  fertile  ground  for  extre- 
mism. Algerian  Governments  since  1962  have  squandered  re- 
sources on  unproductive  state  enterprises  and  suppressed  the  de- 
velopment of  a  free  market.  As  a  result,  the  Algerian  people  today 
live  with  a  dysfunctional  economy  characterized  by  high  inflation 
unemployment  estimated  at  over  25  percent,  chronic  housing  and 
food  shortages,  and  a  steady  decline  in  living  standards.  Virtually 
all  of  the  country's  revenues  from  oil  and  gas  exports  go  to  servic- 
ing a  $26  billion  external  debt. 

At  the  time  of  the  legislative  elections  in  1991,  most  observers 
recognized  that  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  appealed  both  to  Alge- 
rian voters  who  were  attracted  to  the  religious  and  social  tenets  of 


the  party  and  to  a  great  many  Algerians  who  simply  wanted  to 
send  a  message  of  protest.  Although  it  is  difficult  toaay  to  gauge 
the  degree  of  popular  support  for  the  various  elements  of  the 
Islamist  insurgency,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  political  Islam  has 
become  an  important  feature  of  the  Algerian  political  landscape. 

President  Lamine  Zeroual,  whom  the  army  appointed  nearly  2 
months  ago,  has  reiterated  the  pledges  made  by  previous  Algerian 
leaders  to  open  a  political  dialogue  with  opponents  who  eschew  ter- 
rorism and  to  implement  economic  reforms.  In  his  first  major  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  on  February  7,  President  Zeroual  affirmed  that 
security  measures  alone  cannot  end  the  crisis.  He  stated,  "the  polit- 
ical crisis  can  only  be  resolved  through  dialogue  and  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  political  forces  of  the  nation  without  exception," 

On  the  question  of  economic  liberalization,  President  Zeroual 
spoke  of  the  need  "to  implement  reforms  which  aim  at  freeing  the 
national  economy  from  monopoly  and  centralization." 

We  agree  with  those  priorities.  And  we  would  like  to  see  Algeria 
succeed  implementing  the  course  which  the  President  has  stoked 
out. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  long  believed — and  has  repeatedly 
stressed  to  Algerian  leaders  at  the  highest  levels — ^that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  real  political  dialogue.  The  regime  must  find  a 
means  of  bringing  disaffected  elements  of  the  populace  into  a  proc- 
ess to  chart  a  new,  democratic  course  for  Algeria.  We  agree  with 
the  major  Algerian  parties,  which  insist  that  this  process  must  in- 
volve a  broadening  of  political  participation  to  encompass  all  fac- 
tions, including  Islamist  leaders  who  reject  terrorism. 

We  have  followed  with  interest  indications  from  Algiers  that  gov- 
ernment officials  have  met  with  representatives  of  the  Islamic  Sal- 
vation Front.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  fruits  of  such  contacts — 
if  indeed  they  have  occurred.  In  order  for  such  a  dialogue  to  suc- 
ceed, each  side  will  need  to  take  tangible  steps  to  show  good  will. 
As  each  month  passes  without  progress,  chances  will  recede  for  po- 
litical accommodation  between  the  regime  and  its  opponents,  secu- 
lar or  Islamist. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  economic  reform,  the  U.S.  Grovemment 
has  given  encouragement  to  Algerian  officials  in  their  ongoing  at- 
tempts to  design  a  reform  program  which  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  could  support.  These  consultations,  which  we  under- 
stand, are  making  progress.  Although  the  structural  economic  ad- 
justments and  fiscal  austerity,  which  such  a  program  might  entail, 
could  create  hardship  in  the  short  term,  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  need  to  reenforce  Algeria's  social  safety  net.  We  remain 
convinced  that  Algeria's  best  course  is  to  accept  and  implement 
such  measures,  which  are  essential  for  an  eventual  economic  recov- 
ery and  for  the  long-term  well-being  of  the  Algerian  people. 

Thus,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  goals  of  the  U.S,  policy  concerning  Al- 
geria are  clear.  We  favor  the  development  of  a  more  democratic 
system  which  allows  broad  popular  participation  in  government. 
We  favor  an  eventual  resumption  of  the  suspended  electoral  proc- 
ess. We  favor  economic  reforms  which  satisfy  the  long-term  needs 
of  the  Algerian  people.  We  favor  respect  for  basic  human  rights. 

This  has  been  our  consistent  message  to  Algerian  leaders  since 
January  1992.  We  have  consulted  closely  with  other  concerned  gov- 


ernments,  among  them  Algeria's  major  creditors,  and  will  continue 
to  coordinate  with  them  as  events  unfold.  European  governments 
have  delivered  demarches  to  the  regime  along  lines  similar  to  ours. 

I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  despite  the  stated  intention 
of  all  Algerian  Governments  in  the  past  2  years  to  undertake  genu- 
ine political  and  economic  reforms,  we  have  seen  little  progress  to- 
ward these  goals. 

The  failure  of  the  government-sponsored  national  conference  in 
January,  which  all  major  opposition  parties  boycotted,  dem- 
onstrated that  the  regime  has  yet  to  convince  opposition  elements 
of  its  willingness  to  permit  them  a  meaningful  role  in  governing 
during  a  transition  period.  Many  of  the  actions  which  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  in  the  economic  domain,  such  as  promulgating  new 
trade  and  investment  codes,  have  not  thus  far  significantly 
changed  economic  realities  in  Algeria. 

I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  appreciate  the  limits 
of  U.S.  influence  in  Algeria  today.  Unlike  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean governments,  the  United  States  has  not  been  a  traditional 
donor  of  bilateral  aid  to  the  Algerian  Government.  Our  involvement 
with  Algeria  is  indirect. 

The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has  provided  guarantees  for  over 
$2  billion  in  private  bank  loans  for  projects  involving  U.S.  compa- 
nies in  Algeria's  gas  and  oil  sector.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  program,  also  makes 
available  credit  guarantees  for  short-term  private  oank  loans  to  Al- 
gerian importers  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  up  to  $550  mil- 
lion this  year. 

The  United  States  gives  no  military  assistance  to  Algeria.  A  mod- 
est IMET  program  of  $50,000  this  year  provides  instruction  to  a 
small  number  of  Algerian  military  officers  in  human  rights,  respect 
for  civilian  authority,  and  responsible  resource  management. 

Given  the  complexities  of  this  highly  fluid  situation,  it  is  franklv 
difficult  to  speculate  about  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  crisis  in  Al- 
geria. What  is  clear  is  that  we  remain  deeply  concerned  over  the 
steadily  deteriorating  situation  there.  Events  of  the  past  2  years 
demonstrate  that  Algeria's  leaders  cannot  ease  this  crisis  through 
over-reliance  on  repressive  policies. 

In  the  absence  of  serious  political  change,  violence  is  likely  to 
continue  to  escalate  and  to  threaten  Algeria's  stability.  President 
Zeroual's  words  hold  out  some  hope  for  an  approach  based  on  com- 
promise and  on  dialogue.  We  sincerely  hope  that  his  words  will  be 
matched  by  his  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  spend  a  minute  more  on  the  re- 
gional implications  of  the  crisis  in  Algeria.  Let  me  note  that  events 
there  have  provoked  concern  from  neighboring  countries,  and 
raised  the  obvious  question  of  whether  or  not  the  situation  there 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  region  as  a  whole.  It  is  important  to 
understand  up-front  what  most  of  the  testimony  I  have  just  given 
tries  to  make  plain — that  Algeria's  predicament  is  driven  by  events 
in  that  country  and  results  from  a  history  very  different  from  that, 
of  its  neighbors  in  the  Arab  Maghreb. 

While  political  Islam  responds  to  a  search  for  a  unique  identity 
and    to    socioeconomic   difficulties    shared   by   the   North   African 
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states,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  have  significant  strengths  that  are  not 
shared  by  Algeria. 

Tunisia  has  a  much  smaller  and  more  homogeneous  society  that 
Algeria  and  a  vibrant,  market-oriented  economy  that  is  one  of  the 
success  stories  of  the  region.  Its  own  Islamist  movement,  when  last 
tested  by  elections,  was  far  less  vigorous  than  the  FIS.  Tunisia  has 
been  markedly  free  of  the  bloodshed  that  has  scarred  Algeria  in  re- 
cent years.  Its  stable  and  cohesive  society,  bolstered  by  a  vigorous 
and  well-educated  middle  class,  would  benefit  from  greater  political 
openness,  we  believe.  The  modest  expansion  of  the  political  process 
to  include  opposition  members  elected  to  Tunisia's  parliament  in 
last  Sunday's  elections  is  a  welcome  step  in  this  direction. 

Morocco  is  also  a  different  case  from  Algeria.  During  the  colonial 
period,  Morocco  was  not  made  a  part  of  France.  Its  rich  historical 
traditions,  including  a  native  dynasty  now  going  back  nearly  400 
years,  were  largely  untouched.  Morocco  did  not  resort  to  central 
planning,  with  all  its  disruptions  and  inefficiencies,  and  it  did  not 
collectivize  agriculture,  driving  farmers  off  the  land.  Instead,  in- 
creased reliance  on  the  private  sector  and  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  an  IMF  program  in  the  1980's  have  given  Morocco  a  solid 
market  economy  that,  while  far  from  free  of  problems,  is  attracting 
international  attention  as  an  emerging  market  and  bringing  bene- 
fits to  people  throughout  the  country. 

In  looking  at  the  potential  effect  of  political  Islam  on  Morocco,  an 
important  factor  to  consider  is  the  religious  legitimacy  of  the  Mo- 
roccan throne,  which,  as  I  mentioned,  goes  back  centuries.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  tradition  and  the  very  strength  of  its  society  and 
traditions,  Morocco  allows  Islamist  movements  to  organize  so  long 
as  they  do  not  actively  engage  in  politics. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  to  say  that  fundamentalism  is 
not  a  factor  to  be  watched  in  Morocco.  For  many  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  a  society  facing  the  socioeconomic  challenges  of  income  in- 
equality, urbanization,  and  unemployment,  the  appeal  of  an 
Islamist  solution  is  strong  there,  as  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  questions  you  or  your  colleagues  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Parris  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  page  5,  you  said,  "We  agree  with  the  major  Algerian  parties 
which  insist  that  this  process  must  involve  a  broadening  of  political 
participation  to  encompass  all  factions,  including  Islamist  leaders 
who  reject  terrorism." 

The  major  party  over  there,  have  they  been  involved  in  terrorist 
activities  that  you  are  aware  of,  and  to  what  extent? 

I  was  told  earlier  today  that  there  has  been  a  number  of  killings 
involving  intellectuals,  to  which  you  referred,  educators,  schools 
have  been  burned,  even  some  entertainers  have  been  killed,  and 
that  has  been  done  to  try  to  encourage  people  in  areas  where  they 
did  not  run  well  in  the  elections  to  be  sure  to  vote  the  right  way 
in  the  next  elections.  That  is  one  of  my  concerns. 

Let  me  ask  you  just  two  or  three  questions  and  then  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 


Do  you  think  that  the  FIS  has  any  influence  over  the  more  mili- 
tant Islamic  groups? 

In  addition  to  that,  what  do  you  think  would  be  happening  in  Al- 
geria now  if  the  government  had  not  canceled  the  elections?  Would 
the  radicals  be  more  militant  than  they  are?  Would  they  be  less 
militant?  Would  the  government  be  heading  in  a  more  democratic 
direction? 

And  what  information  do  you  have  regarding  the  existence  of  the 
Algerian  Government-sponsored  death  squads,  targeting  members 
of  the  Islamic  organizations? 

I  know  this  is  a  pretty  wide  range. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  exterior  involve- 
ment from  Iran,  from  other  radical  fundamentalist  groups  that  are 
trying  to  spread  radical  fundamentalism  into  places  like  Algeria,  as 
well  as  they  already  have  in  the  Sudan.  I  know  the  Iranians  have 
been  involved  with  the  Sudanese  Gk)vernment,  we  believe,  in  set- 
ting up  terrorist  training  camps  and  so  forth.  I  iust  wondered  if 
they  are  involved  in  this  situation  in  Algeria  as  well. 

Mr.  Parris.  Congressman,  I  trust  you  will  prompt  me  if  I  forget 
anything  in  my  answers. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  will.  I  will. 

Mr.  Parris.  First,  with  respect  to  the  involvement  of  what  I  take 
it  you  have  reference  to,  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front,  the  FIS. 

Mr.  Burton.  Right. 

Mr.  Parris.  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  FIS  was  made 
an  illegal  organization  in  January  1992.  Many  of  its  leaders  were 
arrested.  Many  of  them  went  underground.  Many  of  them  went 
abroad. 

In  the  wake  of  those  actions  by  the  government,  a  loose  conglom- 
erate of  Islamic  activists  broke  up  into  a  number  of  splinter  organi- 
zations. Some  of  those  organizations,  which  go  by  a  variety  of 
names  and  about  which,  frankly,  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  hard  infor- 
mation, have  moved  steadily  into  ever  more  violent  and  extreme 
modes  of  activity. 

One  of  the  most  significant  groups,  the  one  that  has  perhaps 
been  most  active  in  claiming  credit  for  some  of  the  actions  that  you 
have  referred  to,  the  Armed  Islamic  Group,  has,  as  you  say,  carried 
out  assassinations  against  foreigners,  against  intellectuals,  against 
former  members  of  the  government,  for  example.  We  have  con- 
demned those  actions  as  we  have  condemned  violence  by  all  sides 
in  Algeria. 

We  have  felt  it  important,  however,  to  distinguish  between  those 
groups'  activities  and  the  activities  of  elements  who  had  been  ac- 
tive within  the  umbrella  of  the  FIS  before  the  crackdown  on  its  ac- 
tivities in  January  of  1992.  We  have  looked  hard.  We  have  found 
no  evidence  indicating  that  the  FIS  leadership  abroad  is  currently 
in  any  way  controlling  the  activities  of  those  groups  who  have 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  acts  which  you  referred  to. 

To  the  contrary,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  former  FIS 
leadership  and  the  leadership  of  these  splinter  organizations  are 
competing  for  influence  within  the  Islamic  movement  within  Alge- 
ria today.  They  have  become  rivals  in  a  sense  with  the  extremist 
goal  to  marginalize  to  the  extent  possible  former  leaders  of  the  FIS 
coalition. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Burton,  excuse  me.  Can  I  interrupt?  We  have 
got  about  6  minutes  left. 

Mr.  Burton.  Is  that  all  we  have? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  I  just  got  a  note. 

I  apologize,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  we  have  two  votes  coming  up,  so 
we  will  be  in  recess  for  approximately  20  minutes,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Parris.  ok 

Mr.  Burton.  I  will  give  you  those  questions  when  we  come  back 
if  you  forget  them. 

Mr.  Parris.  OK 

Mr.  Burton.  You  mi^ht  jot  them  down. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Particularly  the  question  of  what  would  happen 
if  they  had  accepted  the  election.  I  think  we  are  all  waiting  with 
bated  breath  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Parris.  Right.  Right. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Turn  to  the  section  where  you  say  we  favor  a 
democratic  system  and  electoral  processes  and  economic  reform  and 
basic  human  rights. 

Is  there  anv  country  in  the  world  where  we  do  not  favor  those 
four  things?  And  to  be  factual,  but  to  be  more  specific,  how  do  we 
treat  Algeria  specifically? 

You  know,  this  is  great  and  this  comes  out  of  the  manual.  But 
with  the  problems  that  they  have,  what  specifically  should  the 
United  States  do  in  order  to  bail  this  country  out? 

Mr.  Parris.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  are  fundamentally 
correct,  but  the  politics  of  this  administration,  I  think  generally  of 
the  United  States,  universally,  globally,  I  think  there  are  few  coim- 
tries  anywhere  in  the  world  where  these  issues  are  more  relevant 
or  more  acute  than  they  are  in  Algeria  today.  And  to  that  extent, 
we  think  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary,  and  even  urgent,  that 
this  be  at  the  core  of  our  approach  to  Algeria  and  its  problems. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  send  a  mixed  message.  We  do  not  pro- 
vide arms,  we  do  not  provide  direct  security  assistance.  The  kinds 
of  access  to  credits  which  Algeria  is  able  to  obtain  from  us  is  indi- 
rect, in  the  form  of  guarantees.  So  many  of  the  traditional  levers 
of  foreign  policy  that  we  might  use  in  these  circumstances  are  not 
available  to  us  in  Algeria.  But  our  words  carry  weight  because  of 
the  stand  that  we  have  taken  before  the  world  in  the  area  of  de- 
mocracy, in  the  area  of  human  rights  and  what  we  stand  for. 

And  I  alluded  in  my  opening  remarks  to  statements  by  the  cur- 
rent President  which  suggests  that  in  some  measure  our  message 
is  getting  through.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression,  in  an- 
swering this  question,  that  we  are  seeing  our  message  turned  into 
reality  day  by  day  in  Algeria.  We  are  not,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  is  our  message? 

Mr.  Parris.  Our  message  is  that  security  measures  alone  will  not 
solve  Algeria's  crisis;  that  the  government  needs  to  establish  a  dia- 
logue, reach  out  to  opposition  elements. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  let  me  stop  you  right  there. 

Should  we  advocate  that  they  have  a  coalition  regime?  Should 
they  go  to  the  opposition  and  bring  them  into  the  government, 
guaranteeing  them  x  amount  of  seats? 
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Mr.  Parris.  In  some  measure,  this  has  been  what  the  govern- 
ment has  said  it  intends  to  do  over  the  past  year  or  so.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  that  other  legal  parties  in  Algeria  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  play  the  game,  because  they  have  not  been  convinced  that 
the  government  was  prepared  to  give  them  an  adequate  role  in 
transitional  arrangements. 

I  mentioned  in  my  statement  what  the  government  called  a  na- 
tional conference,  which  it  had  hoped  to  organize  in  December. 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  gave  a  party  and  nobody  showed. 

Mr.  Parris.  That  is  exactly  right.  The  parties  that  did  not  show 
did  not  show  because,  among  other  things,  they  felt  that  significant 
elements  of  the  opposition  were  not  included  in  the  affair,  and 
there  were  real  doubts  in  their  minds  under  those  circumstances 
as  to  how  meaningful  an  exercise  it  would  be. 

So  obviously  it  needs  to  go  beyond  simply  stating  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  have  elections;  that  they  would  like  the  opposition  to 
participate.  They  have  to  convince  them  that  they  mean  business, 
and  they  have  to  demonstrate  by  concrete  steps  that  they  are  seri- 
ous. It  has  not  happened  yet. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  you  have  got  to  have  a  bilateral  movement 
here,  you  know.  A  concrete  step  would  first  have  some  pre- 
conditions. You  know,  that  if  they  allowed  them  in  the  government, 
there  would  not  be  any  terrorism. 

But  who  makes  the  first  move  here?  In  other  words,  it  was  the 
government  who  set  aside  the  elections  back  in  1992. 

Mr.  PAimis.  That  is  exactly  right.  And  if  you  look  through  the 
points  that  we  have  made,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  said  is 
that  there  needs  to  be  movement  toward  a  resumption  of  the  sus- 
pended electoral  process.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
some  degree  of  concrete  action  which  would  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness actually  to  hold  free  and  fair  elections  at  some  point  would  be 
an  important  step  in  convincing  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Should  we  get  more  involved  in  mediation? 

Mr.  Parris.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  define,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  a  me- 
diation role  would  work  other  than  what  we  are  currently  doing, 
which  is  to  speak  frankly  and  consistently  to  the  government,  £uid 
to  tell  them  in  all  candor  that  their  approach  is  not  working,  and 
that  we  do  not  think  it  will  work. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Should  we  get  more  involved  with  the  French? 

Mr.  Parris.  We  have  had  extensive  consultations  with  the 
French  and  with  other  countries  which  have  important  equities  in 
Algeria.  Our  impression  is  that  those  countries  see  the  problem  in 
very  much  in  the  same  terms  that  we  do.  That  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment's approach  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  situation  primarily 
through  security  means  has  failed  and  will  continue  to  fail,  and 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  broadening  of  the  political  dialogue,  for 
economic  reform,  and  for  movement  toward  elections. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Are  we  satisfied  with  what  the  French  have  done 
so  far? 

Mr.  Parris.  The  French  have  been  quite  active  in  terms  of  their 
engagement  with  the  Algerian  Government.  I  am  confident  that 
there  has  been  extensive  consultation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments as  to  how  best  to  deal  with  the  situation  there. 
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Our  understanding,  based  on  our  consultations  with  the  French 
Government,  is  that  their  analysis  is  very  similar  to  ours,  and  that 
their  prescription  of  the  remedy  is  also  the  same. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Congressman  Washington,  we  would  be  very 
happy  if  you  would  sit  with  us  on  the  panel  up  here. 

Mr.  Burton  is  back  on. 

Mr.  Burton.  Do  you  recall  my  questions? 

Mr.  Parris.  I  made  a  few  notes. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  main  concern  I  had,  of  course,  was  outside  in- 
terference from  the  Sudan  or  Iran  and  other  entities  that  might  be 
involved  in  terrorist  activities,  and  trying  to  influence  those  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Parris.  Let  me  start  out  with  that  one  then,  if  I  may. 

This  is  something  that  we  have  looked  at  very  closely  over  the 
past  couple  of  years,  given  the  experience  that  we  had  in  Iran,  of 
course,  and  given  Iran's  behavior  across  a  range  of  activities  that 
we  consider  to  be  objectionable. 

I  have  to  tell  you.  Congressman,  that  what  we  have  actually  seen 
suggests  that,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  Algeria's  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist movement  is  primarily  home-grown  and  home-nur- 
tured. The  extent  of  support  that  we  have  been  able  to  identify 
from  outside,  whether  from  Iran  or  from  Sudan,  has  been  limited. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  either  the 
growth  of  Islamic  fundamentalist  activity  in  Algeria,  or  its  contin- 
ued vigor,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  government  to  repress  it. 

So  I  guess  I  have  to  stand  by  the  description  of  home-grown.  It 
is  something  that  we  will  keep  under  careful  scrutiny  with  every 
means  available  to  us.  But  at  this  point  it  is  not  a  significant  fac- 
tor, in  our  view,  and  certainly  not  a  critical  factor  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  appreciate  your  very  succinct  and  extraor- 
dinarily informative  remarks,  including  your  analysis  of  the  effect 
and  the  dangers  posed  by  the  Algerian  crisis  to  the  neighbors  in 
the  Arab  Maghreb.  In  synthesis,  your  analysis  is  that  the  Algerian 
crisis  at  this  time  poses  a  not  too  grave  threat  to  nations  such  as 
Tunisia  and  Morocco;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Parris.  Would  you  like  me  to  comment  on  that? 

I  am  not  sure  I  would  put  it  in  quite  those  terms.  The  point  that 
I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  each  of  these  countries  is  unique.  I 
think  there  is,  across  North  Africa,  and  indeed  the  entire  Islamic 
world,  a  sense  in  which  there  is  a  resort  to  traditional  Islamic  doc- 
trine to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  of  modernizing  societies. 
And  to  one  degree  or  another  this  factor  is  present  in  all  of  the 
countries  of  North  Africa. 

I  think  it  has  been  particularly  acute  in  the  way  that  it  has 
evolved  in  Algeria,  because  of  a  combination  of  historical  and  cul- 
tural factors  which  do  not  exist  in,  for  example,  Tunisia  or  Morocco: 
the  relative  absence  of  a  middle  class  in  Algeria;  the  way  that  it 
achieved  decolonization,  through  a  long,  bloody  civil  war;  its  resort 
to  static  economic  principles,  the  collectivization  of  agriculture; 
steps  which  created  an  extraordinarily  fertile  ground  for  extremist 
receptivity. 
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I  think  that  while  I  am  confident  that  people  in  Morocco  and  in 
Tunisia  and  other  parts  of  the  Islamic  world  are  concerned  about 
and  very  aware  of  the  general  issue  of  a  more  activist  form  of 
Islam,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  it  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
for  each  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  a  major  concern  that  I  have  is  that,  to  my 
knowledge,  Algeria  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  base  for  Polisario,  and 
has  not  made  efforts  to  disarm  Polisario. 

Would  you  agree  that  the  existence  of  the  Polisario  base,  if  you 
will,  in  Algeria  contributes  to  the  danger  of  the  Algerian  crisis  to 
Algeria's  neighbors?  There  are  a  number  of  armed  people. 

Mr.  Parris.  Now,  of  course,  the  dispute  over  the  Western  Sahara 
has  dragged  on  for  many,  many  years.  And  as  you  correctly  point 
out,  Polisario's  main  organizational  base  is  in  i^geria,  remains  so, 
and  Algeria  continues  to  support  the  Polisario  and  its  aspirations 
of  establishing  an  independent  Sahara. 

I  think  that  the  evolution  of  events  in  Algeria,  with  respect  to 
the  growth  of  a  powerful  and  activist  Islamic  movement,  has  not 
been  materially  affected  by  the  presence — by  this  long-standing  dis- 
pute which  has  its  roots  going  well  beyond  the  current  crisis  in  Al- 
geria. We  could  spend  time  talking  about  the  problem  of  the  West- 
ern Sahara,  but  I  think  it  would  get  us  away  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. 

I  guess  the  short  answer  to  your  question  is  that  I  do  not  see  any 
direct  relationship  between  these  two  issues.  Although  were  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Western  Sahara  to  become  more  acute,  I  could  imag- 
ine that  it  would  engage  the  attention  and  resources  of  the  Alge- 
rian regime  in  a  way  that  it  does  not  at  this  time,  and  therefore 
make  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  situation  otherwise. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  ask  you  if  you  agree  with  the  Human  Rights  Watch  re- 
port which  criticized  the  United  States  and  other  Western  govern- 
ments for  not  taking  a  tougher  stand  with  the  regime  as  a  result 
of  human  rights  abuses  in  Algeria? 

Mr.  Parris,  Congressman,  I  g^ess  I  would  refer  you  to  our  an- 
nual human  rights  report  which  was  published  in  January,  which 
is  a  very  detailed  description  of  the  human  rights  situation  in  Alge- 
ria. I  do  not  think  any  objective  reading  of  that  document  would 
suggest  we  are  pulling  any  punches. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  statement  that  I  have  made  today  pulls 
any  punches  in  terms  of  our  description  of  what  is  happening  in 
Algeria  today. 

Mr.  Royce.  What  are  the  levers  that  the  U.S.  Government  might 
use  on  Algeria? 

Mr.  Parris.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Royce.  What  would  be  the  means  to  influence  Algeria?  You 
have  mentioned  that  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  influence  that 
we  have,  but  would  you  share  with  me 

Mr.  Parris.  I  have  also  said — that  is  certainly  true.  But  I  think 
it  is  also  the  case  that  our  words  expressed  publicly  and  privately 
in  a  consistent  and  a  clear  and  a  straightforward  fashion  carry 
weight  and  can  have  some  impact.  We  are  not  seeing  as  much  re- 
sults as  we  would  like  to  see,  frankly,  and  we  will  continue  at  the 
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highest  levels  to  press  the  case  that  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
area  of  movement  toward  elections,  broadening  the  political  dia- 
logue, and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  human  rights. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  on  the  Algerian  side  has  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  being  less  than  zealous  in  pressing  this  agen- 
da. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Washington  is  not  on  our  committee,  but  you 
are  welcome  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  Washington.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate your  hospitality,  and  I  will  not  impose  on  it  unduly. 

Mr.  Parris,  my  interest  is — as  you  know,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  so  I  am  not  well-grounded,  as  are  these  mem- 
bers, in  all  the  nuances  about  which  you  speak.  I  come  as  a  human 
rights  advocate  on  behalf  of  people  wherever  I  find  them,  and  so 
I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I  may,  in  that  area. 

I  noted,  in  response  to  the  question  asked  by  my  friend  from 
Florida,  you  used  the  term  "traditional  Islamic  doctrine"  and 
whether  it  would  be  used  to  deal  with  problems.  And  I  do  not  cast 
any  question  about  that,  but  I  want  to  deal  with  that. 

Does  that  not  then  call  us  to  question  the  bottom  line  definition 
of  democracy?  Because  if  you  have  two  trains  running  on  the  same 
track  and  they  appear  to  be  perhaps  inconsistent  with  each  other 
at  some  level,  then  as  a  nation  that  preaches  democracy  around  the 
world,  are  we  not  then  to  try  to  define  it  in  terms  of  what  would 
be  a  democracy?  Because  if  the  Islamic  people  through  an  election, 
by  our  definition  of  democracy,  I  think  the  quintessential  definition 
is  you  have  an  election  and  the  people  in  the  majority  win.  And  if 
they  win  an  election,  then  does  that  not  then  cause  us  to  not  worry 
so  much,  if  you  will,  about  traditional  Islamic  doctrine  is  because 
if  there  is  an  election  and  if  there  is  a  democracy  as  we  define  it, 
then  they  ought  to  be  free  to  run  the  country  in  the  way  that  they 
see  fit. 

Do  you  have  any  thought  that  is  inconsistent  with  that? 

Mr.  Parris.  I  guess  it  is,  in  a  sense,  another  way  of  asking  the 
question  that  Mr.  Burton  asked  at  an  earlier  stage,  which  is  what 
would  have  happened  had  the  elections  not  been  interrupted,  which 
I  was  not  able  to  get  back  to,  but  perhaps  this  is  a  good  chance 
to  address  that  issue. 

I  think  the  answer  is  we  do  not  know.  What  we  do  know  is  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  elections  having  been  disrupted, 
which  is  an  increasing  deepening  cycle  of  violence  in  which  human 
rights  abuses  are  occurring  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Parris.  And  being  condemned  by  us  across  the  board.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  this  room  sitting  here  today  is  in  a  position 
to  predict  whether  or  not  there  will  ever  be  an  Islamic  regime  in 
Algeria. 

I  think  that,  obviously,  there  is  a — the  results  of  the  1991  experi- 
ence and  subsequent  events  suggest  that  there  is  a  large  element 
of  Algerian  public  opinion  which  believes  that  Islamic  principles 
have  to  be  a  factor  in  Algerian  political  life.  That  element  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  And  the  way  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  over  the 
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months  ahead,  I  think  will  have  an  important  impact  on  the  rule 
that  that  important  element  of  Algerian  society  will  play  in  Algeria 
in  the  future  and  what  kind  of  a  place  Algeria  will  be. 

I  think  it  is  simply  logical  that,  to  the  extent  that  that  process 
of  defining  Islamic  objectives  takes  place  in  a  context  of  violence, 
of  repressive  actions  by  the  government,  in  many  cases  which  ig- 
nore basic  rules  of  law,  you  get  a  more  troubling  result  than  if  the 
government  can  find  means  of  demonstrating  its  willingness  to 
reach  out,  broaden  the  dialogue,  return  to  the  electoral  process, 
make  the  economic  reforms  necessary  to  provide  the  basic  needs  of 
the  people.  So  that  is  how  we  approach  the  problem,  and  that  is 
the  underpinning  of  much  of  what  I  have  been  talking  about  today. 

Mr.  Washington.  If  I  may  just  ask  one  final  question. 

Would  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  very  disconcerting  as  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country  to  even  give  the  appearance  that  we  are  not 
being  even-handed? 

Mr.  Parris.  In  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Algeria? 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes.  I  mean,  there  are  other  peoples  of  the 
world  that  are  not  crazy.  They  look  on  to  see  what  we  do.  We  can- 
not go  one  place  and  preach  something,  and  go  some  place  else  and 
practice  something  else.  And  because  Islam  may  not  be  a  religion 
that  we  clearly  understand  or  agree  with  or  whatever,  we  cannot 
have  a  double  standard.  I  mean,  that  is  what  makes  us  the  ugly 
America. 

Mr.  Parris.  In  terms  of  being  true  to  our  principles  wherever  we 
have  to  deal  with 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  bring  you  back  to  where  I  start- 
ed. Human  rights  is  where  I  am  coming  fi-om. 

Mr.  Parris.  Right. 

Mr.  Washington.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  all  these  other 
things.  These  members  serve  on  this  committee,  and  I  trust  their 
judgment.  That  is  why  I  am  over  there  doing  something  else.  But 
when  it  comes  to  human  rights,  I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one,  and 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  human  rights  violations  going  on  in  Alge- 
ria, and  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  should  be 
able  to,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  about  them,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that  we  could  do.  And  that, 
to  me,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  our  mouths. 

Mr.  Parris.  Well,  I  would  agree  with  you  100  percent  that  we 
should  be  consistent  in  applying  the  values  that  we  believe  in 
across  the  board  in  our  relations  with  other  countries.  And,  indeed, 
I  think  it  takes  us  back  to  the  chairman's  original  question  with 
respect  to  the  four  areas  of  emphasis  that  I  referred  to  in  my  open- 
ing remarks. 

Human  rights  is  at  the  core  today  of  this  administration's  ap- 
proach to  Algeria,  and  I  think  that  our  concern  that  the  Algerian 
Government  act  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  law,  that  it  respect 
human  rights  despite  the  difficult  situation  that  it  is  dealing  with, 
is  a  message  that  they  have  heard  very  clearly  from  us  from  the 
beginning  and  will  continue  to  hear  from  us.  And  we  will  find  every 
way  that  we  can  to  reinforce  that  message. 

Mr.  Washington.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
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I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  indulgence  and  for  permitting  me 
the  hospitality  of  being  given  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  for  coming.  You  might  stay.  We  have 
just  one  more  question  I  have  for  the 

Mr.  Washington.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  happy  to  stay. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Parris,  tell  me  if  this  is  consistent.  Nigeria 
has  an  election.  They  set  it  aside.  The  State  Department  calls  in 
the  Nigerian  ambassador  to  the  United  States.  He  thinks  he  is  on 
the  way  to  Dulles,  incidently,  after  that  to  fly  back  to  Nigeria. 

We  cutoff  IMET  funds  to  Nigeria.  We  restrict  visitation  from  offi- 
cials from  Nigeria  into  the  United  States.  This  is  in  June  of  last 
year  during  this  administration. 

A  year  earlier,  same  scenario  occurs  in  Algeria.  They  set  aside 
an  election.  We  are  still  paying  them  IMET  funds  each  year.  They 
are  scheduled  for  next  fiscal  year  at  $50,000 — ^not  much,  but  it  is 
symbolic.  We  still  have  a  substantial  amount  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural credit  programs  remaining  on  the  books  to  Algeria. 

Now  you  tell  me  the  consistency  between  our  foreign  relations 
with  Nigeria  and  Algeria. 

Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  less  of  me 
if  I  see  refuge  in  the  fact  that  I  am  not  an  expert  on  Nigeria. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  are  an  employee  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Parris.  I  am  indeed,  sir,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  duck  the 
question. 

Let  me  address  the  Algeria  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK. 

Mr.  Parris.  I  think  that  the  record  will  show  that,  in  1992  and 
since  consistently,  we  have  publicly  and  clearly  expressed  our  dis- 
appointment and  our  concern  over  the  overturning  of  the  electoral 
process  in  Algeria.  And  I  think  my  statement  today  and  previous 
statements  by  administration  officials  has  made  that  abundantly 
clear. 

We  have  not  broken  off  all  ties  to  Algeria,  and  we  have,  as  you 
say,  maintained  the  IMET  program,  although  it  is  now  a  third  of 
what  it  was  in  1992.  We  have  viewed  this  modest  program  as  an 
important  window  into  an  institution  which  for  better  or  worse  has 
been  the  arbiter  of  political  power  in  Algeria  for  many  years. 

And  as  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  the  thrust  of  this  program 
is  to  focus  a  small  number  of  Algerian  military  officers  each  year 
on  issues  which  are  at  the  core  of  our  approach  to  Algeria  today: 
human  rights,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  democratization. 

So  we  think  that  this  is  a  consistent  and  an  entirely  appropriate 
element  of  our  overall  approach,  which  I  have  described  to  you. 

You  referred  to  the  extension  of  Eximbank  and  CCC  credits. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Right. 

Mr.  Parris.  Those  programs  remain  in  effect. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  these  programs  is 
essentially  to  enable  American  businessmen  and  farmers  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  some  very  tough  markets  around  the  world.  And 
in  those  terms,  these  programs  nave  been  important  successes  in 
Algeria  over  the  years. 

The  Eximbank  credits  that  are  currently  on  the  books,  being  paid 
off  regularly,   went   to   purchase   three   Boeing   aircraft,    allowed 
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Bechtell  to  win  a  hotly  competed  contract  on  refurbishing  an  Alge- 
rian gas  liquification  plant. 

The  CCC  credits  that  we  are  talking  about  cover  sales  of  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  per  year.  These  are 
essentially  fungible  commodities.  If  they  were  not  purchased  from 
the  United  States,  they  would  be  purchased  elsewhere.  There  is 
simply  no  question  about  that.  They  do  not  translate  into,  in  our 
view,  significant  leverage  over  the  situation  in  Algeria. 

Moreover,  these  institutions  were  set  up  and  designed  to  be  insu- 
lated from  day-to-day  political  manipulation  by  foreign  policy,  pro- 
fessional like  myself:  As  you  know,  there  is  a  record  of  this  thing 
happening  in  the  past,  and  Congress  has  had  strong  views  about 
it  as  well.  So  we  have  not  felt  that  these  are  appropriate  devices 
by  means  of  which  we  could  influence  events  in  Algeria,  both  be- 
cause Americans  would  be  hurt  in  the  first  instance,  and  because 
we  do  not  believe  they  would  have  a  significant  impact  on  Algeria's 
course  of  action,  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Parris,  there  is  no  message  whatsoever  that 
this  administration  or  the  previous  administration  has  sent  to  Al- 
geria, none  at  all. 

I  mean  so  far  you  are  talking  about  keeping,  you  know,  the  agri- 
cultural program  on  there  to  shore  up  American  business.  IMET, 
we  cutoff  IMET  to  Nigeria.  Why  do  we  not  cut  it  off  to  Algeria? 

The  army  is  one  of  the  causes  for  repression  and  creating  human 
rights  violations,  and  yet  we  are  still  sending  them  money. 

Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  effect  attitudes  in  a  very  important  institution. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  let  me  just  make  one  observation,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  an  anomaly,  and  it  is  do  we  support  a  government 
that  has  set  aside  an  election  because  the  winning  side  in  the  elec- 
tion is  committed  to  destroying  the  very  democratic  system  that 
had  got  them  there  in  the  first  place.  And  I  do  not  have  the  answer 
to  that. 

With  that,  we  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Parris,  unless  you  have 
some  questions. 

Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  have  a  nice  day. 

Mr.  Parris.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  will  have  a  3-minute  recess  to  empanel  the 
second  panel. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  are  pleased  that  we  have  such  an  outstanding 
second  panel  of  academicians  here,  and  I  think  we  start  with  Pro- 
fessor Vandewalle. 

STATEMENT  OF  DERK  VANDEWALLE,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  GOVERNMENT,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  you  have 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  present  my  observations  in  response 
to  this  committee's  concern  about  developments  in  Algeria,  particu- 
larly about  the  rise  of  Islamic  movements  in  that  country,  the  chal- 
lenge they  pose  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  region,  and  about  possible 
responses  the  United  States  could  adopt  in  dealing  with  Algeria. 
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This  testimony,  as  you  pointed  out,  comes  at  a  time  when  vio- 
lence in  Algeria  has  reached  a  level  that  puts  the  country  in  a  vir- 
tual state  of  civil  war.  Both  sides,  the  government  and  the 
Islamists,  are  armed  and  increasingly  organized,  specifically  to  tar- 
get their  opposition.  The  loss  of  human  life  on  both  sides  combined 
is  conservatively  estimated  at  about  40  to  50  people  per  week. 

In  addition,  each  side  has  increasingly  resorted  to  systematic  in- 
timidation and  human  rights  abuses  that  bring  back  images  and 
echoes  of  the  vicious  ware  of  independence  tne  country  fought 
against  the  French  between  1954  and  1962. 

My  primary  aim  is  to  convey  in  brief  to  this  committee  the  pro- 
found economic,  political  and  cultural  dislocations  that  have 
sparked  both  the  growth  and  the  direction  of  the  Islamic  opposition 
in  Algeria  and  to  derive  from  that  analysis  some  parameters 
against  which  U.S.  interaction  with  Algeria  and  North  Africa,  per- 
haps in  cooperation  with  the  European  Union,  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

Whatever  road  the  United  States  decides  to  embark  upon,  it 
must  be  aware  that  it  holds  both  opportunities  and  liabilities.  Pre- 
tending to  adopt  a  neutral  position  is  no  longer  possible.  As  you 
pointed  out,  our  virtual  silence  regarding  the  January  1992  mili- 
tary takeover,  for  example,  was  already  interpreted  by  one  of  the 
sides  in  the  current  Algerian  conflict  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy. 

But  above  all,  the  United  States  must  make  future  decisions 
about  its  policies  toward  Algeria  in  an  atmosphere  that  does  not 
dehumanize  any  group  involved  in  the  conflict  in  Algeria,  even  if 
they  do  not  seemingly  serve  our  own  interests  at  this  particular 
time. 

More  specifically,  the  range  and  diversity  of  Islamic  movements, 
both  within  Algeria  and  across  the  region,  does  not  warrant,  all  of 
them,  to  be  branded  as  a  post-cold  war  equivalent  to  an  earlier 
monolithic  Communist. 

The  background  to  the  current  violence  in  Algeria  and  to  the 
emergence  of  sustained  opposition  in  Algerian  society  that  could 
only  find  a  clearly  articulated  voice  in  a  steadily  growing  Islamic 
movement  is  exceedingly  complex.  The  country's  turmoil  and  the 
growing  importance  of  Islam  as  a  political  force  are  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  economic,  political  and  ideological  disintegration 
that  started  almost  imperceptively  as  soon  as  the  country  became 
independent  in  1962. 

And  while  the  state  has  seemingly  won  the  political  battles  until 
now,  it  is  much  less  clear  that  it  can  do  so  in  the  intermediate  or 
long-term  future. 

In  essence,  the  Algerian  Government's  legitimacy  since  1962  has 
depended  on  a  triad  of  interlocking  pillars  that  provided  a  stage  on 
which  the  nation  was  created:  its  ability  to  provide  economic  pa- 
tronage, its  dominance  of  an  increasingly  corrupt  single  party  sys- 
tem, and  its  claim  to  be  the  representative  of  the  country's  inde- 
pendence and  of  its  political  autonomy. 

Although  several  analysts  have  correctly  argued  that  Islamism  is 
almost  never  a  reaction  simply  to  socioeconomic  hardship,  it  is 
clear  in  the  Algerian  case  that  the  economic  and  political  strategies 
adopted  after  independence  set  the  stage  for  a  conflict  between  the 
state  and  several  groups  in  civil  society  that  would  almost  inevi- 
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tably  conflagrate  in  the  1980's,  for  by  that  time  all  three  pillars 
had  been  undermined,  while  expectations  among  Algerians  had 
been  erased  substantially. 

The  claim  of  the  countr/s  single  party,  the  FLN,  to  pursue  eq- 
uity and  economic  justice  for  all  Algerian  citizens  looked  increas- 
ingly tarnished  by  the  late  1970's.  The  new  economic  liberalization 
strategy  adopted  under  President  Benjedid  after  1979  added  both 
materially  and  ideologically  to  the  governing  elites'  difficulties.  It 
not  only  widened  the  growing  gap  between  those  who  had  no  access 
to  the  patronage  of  the  FLN,  an  elite  of  public  sector  managers, 
party  apparatchiks  and  allied  ALN  officers,  but  also  reneged  on  the 
commitment  to  socialism  that  had  been  made  under  President 
Boumedienne,  and  that  had  been  an  indelible  part  of  the  country's 
political  discourse. 

The  October  1988  riots  in  Bab  el-oued,  one  of  the  capital's  poorer 
neighborhoods,  began  as  a  result  of  widespread  unemployment  and 
shortages  of  essential  goods.  But  it  carried  strongly  felt  undertones 
of  disbelief,  eventual  cynicism  about  the  political  reforms  made  in 
the  wake  of  the  riots,  and  a  general  loss  of  legitimacy  once  the  gov- 
ernment had  demonstrated  its  vulnerability  during  the  disturb- 
ances. The  last  straw  was  undoubtedly  the  use  of  the  ALN,  the 
People's  Army,  to  bloodily  put  down  the  riots. 

The  search  for  political  pluralism  and  a  greater  measure  of  pub- 
lic liberty  in  Algeria  in  the  wake  of  the  riots  showed  the  deep  scars 
left  by  the  one-party  system  and  the  systematic  evisceration  of  all 
potential  opposition  during  the  1960's  and  1970's.  At  the  surface, 
Algeria  made  remarkable  progress  in  setting  the  parameters  for 
meaningful  reform  after  October  1988. 

But  the  January  1992  military  intervention  proved  how  tenuous 
those  newly  created  associations  and  organizations  were,  and  how 
dispensable  they  were  judged  by  the  powerbrokers  in  Algerian  poli- 
tics. It  was  ultimately  the  combination  of  military,  economic  and 
institutional  barriers  that  gave  the  political  initiatives  aft^r  1988 
its  contours.  And  it  was  those  very  same  longstanding  combina- 
tions that  slowed  down  real  reform  while  an  emboldened  opposition 
pressed  for  a  rapid  change. 

It  is  against  this  formidable  background  of  a  nationwide  political, 
economic  and  cultural  malaise  that  the  current  violence  and  the 
rise  of  the  Islamic  movements  in  Algeria  must  be  seen  and  under- 
stood. Throughout  North  Africa  and  in  the  West,  the  military  inter- 
vention in  Algeria,  in  January  1992,  was  almost  greeted  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  A  few  months  earlier,  Algeria,  along  with  the  other 
North  African  government,  had  established  a  joint  task  force  and 
to  combat  what  they  labeled  "radical  Islam."  Their  message,  aimed 
at  part  at  the  West,  was  unmistakable  and  could  be  encapsulated 
as  follows. 

The  governments  in  power  are  worth  preserving,  for  no  matter 
what  their  shortcomings,  ranging  from  political  exclusion  to  severe 
human  rights  violations,  they  form  the  only  barrier  against  fanatics 
who  want  to  confront  the  West.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
local  forums  of  authoritarianism  may  be  regrettable,  but  they  are 
the  only  road  toward  Western  style  political  pluralism. 
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It  is  this  double  distortion  of  liberalism  and  of  Islam  that  Alge- 
rian leaders  have  now  been  using  in  their  struggle  to  remain  in 
power. 

The  feeble  Western  original  outcry  against  the  Algerian  military 
intervention  proved  that  this  distortion  could  persuade  some  out- 
side the  region.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  to  lead  to  a  similar  suspen- 
sion of  this  belief  at  home. 

The  result,  as  the  Algerian  leadership  now  realizes  with  a  great 
deal  of  trepidation,  its  continued  contestation  by  an  increasingly  or- 
ganized Islamic  opposition  that  has  glimpsed  the  weaknesses  in  the 
local  regime's  armor.  The  military  intervention  in  Algeria  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  de stabilization,  not  the  end  as  its 
leadership  has  argued.  After  three  decades  of  relative  passivity,  Al- 
gerian society  has  started  to  reassert  values  and  interests  that  had 
been  handed  over  to  a  state  that  had  dominated  all  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  expression  in  the  wake  of  independence. 
This  transition  in  Algeria  is  particularly  dramatic  since  it  not  onlv 
involves  a  generation  of  turnover  in  leadership,  but  also  the  search 
for  a  new  consensus  and  for  new  economic  and  political  strategies 
to  deal  with  the  dramatically  changed  regional  and  global  cir- 
cumstances the  country  faces  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 

To  treat  events  in  Algeria  therefore  simply  as  an  Islamist  versus 
legitimate  government  battle,  or  to  think  simply  of  economic  aid  as 
a  possible  antidote  to  Islamism  seems  futile.  The  turmoil  in  Algeria 
is  not  only  about  politics  and  economic  as  local  governments  and 
the  West  have  belatedly  realized,  it  is  as  well  about  an  ideological 
and  moral  direction  for  a  country  coming  to  terms  with  its  own 
past. 

Algerians  are  no  longer  moved  by  the  exhortation  of  local  leaders 
whose  legitimacy  was  once  predicated  on  opposition  to  the  West, 
but  who  now  demand  a  reverse  as  they  pursue  a  more  Western-ori- 
ented economic  strategy.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  to  me  that  it 
will  be  the  Islamists  who  satisfy  Algerians'  needs  for  a  relevant 
moral  code  even  if  they  still  lack  a  coherent  economic  and  political 
strategy. 

What  options  does  this  leave  the  United  States  with?  The  di- 
lemma we  face  in  Algeria  is  a  familiar  one  to  many  policymakers. 
Political  and  greater  economic  supports  could  help  spurn  greater 
political  accountability.  But  unless  internal  reforms  within  the 
country  take  place,  the  local  government  could  turn  even  more  re- 
pressive and  inclusive,  increasing  further  the  pressure  for  migra- 
tion and  Islamic  radicalism. 

But  economic  aid  to  Algeria,  in  particular,  will  increasingly  be 
needed  by  that  country  to  overcome  its  debt  burden,  perhaps  most 
effectively  if  coordinated  with  the  European  Union,  which  is  much 
more  vulnerable  to  developments  in  North  Africa.  It  should  be  care- 
fully monitored  and  tied  both  to  economic  feasibilities  and  to  the 
creation  of  greater  political  accountability  inside  the  country. 

In  particularly,  attention  to  human  rights  issues  and  to  both 
sides  playing  by  the  rules  of  a  clearly  agreed  upon  political  game 
would  create  a  measure  of  good  will  and  credibility  for  our  position 
that  is  now  lacking. 

The  insistence  on  the  return  to  multiparty  politics,  vvhatever  its 
outcome,  should  dominate  our  agenda.  That  is  to  say  it  is  at  least 
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ironic  that  we  almost  silently  stood  by  while  the  FLN,  who  for  30 
years  had  steadfastly  avoided  any  move  toward  multiparty  politics 
until  the  1988  riots  forced  them  to  do  so,  then  refused  to  let  the 
FIS  participate  in  a  political  experiment  that  could  have  estab- 
lished exactly  such  a  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  Islamic  victory  in  1992  would  have 
been  problematic  for  Algeria  and  for  the  West.  But  the  alternative 
now  in  place  is  equally  difficult.  If  the  Boumedienne  presidency 
should  have  taught  us  one  thing,  however,  it  is  that  the  relative 
autonomy  of  the  Algerian  state  from  its  domestic  constituencies  ul- 
timately had  disastrous  political  consequences.  The  government 
paid  little  attention  to  either  a  growing  population  of  disaffected 
youth,  or  to  the  popular  impact  of  a  deteriorating  economy;  issues 
it  can  no  longer  ignore. 

For  that  reason  alone,  we  should  demand  greater  political  and 
economic  accountability  and  more  closely  tie  whatever  prospective 
economic  aid  emerges,  and  political  support  to  performance. 

Finally,  the  rise  of  the  Islamists  and  their  virtual  assent  to 
power  in  Algeria  hints  at  these  deeply  disturbing  issues  of  account- 
ability and  national  identity  that  have  been  left  unresolved  in  the 
wake  of  the  military  takeover.  Islam  and  democracy  have  often 
been  judged  incompatible  by  its  local  and  Western  detractors  alike. 
But  for  the  last  decade  several  Islamist  movements  in  North  Africa 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  play  by  the  consensual  rules  of  a  so- 
called  democratic  game,  only  to  be  rebuffed  when  they  ask  for  tan- 
gible political  access. 

The  real  concern,  in  my  estimation,  we  now  face  in  Algeria  is  the 
following:  How  long  can  the  military  hold  on  when  a  large  part  of 
society  increasingly  opts  for  local  religious  symbols  of  legitimacy 
and  authenticity  instead  of  the  tainted  symbols  of  their  revolution- 
ary past? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  argue  that  the  time  has  come  to  perhaps  pay 
serious  attention  to  voices  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vandewalle  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor.  We  are  going 
to  go  through  the  three  presentations  and  then  get  back  to  ques- 
tions. But  I  would  like  you  to  think  about  giving  me  a  list  of  the 
Islamic  countries  that  have  great  democracies,  and  that  is  a  friend- 
ly question. 

Professor  Mortimer,  I  was  hoping  that  my  colleague,  Charlie 
Canady,  would  be  here  to  introduce  you,  since  he  said  he  was  one 
of  your  students  at  Haverford,  but  he  is  detaiiied  today,  and  raves 
about  your  high  grades  that  you  always  gave  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mortimer.  That  was  before  I  knew  he  would  be  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right.  That  is  right.  And  go  temporarily 
insane  on  you.  [Laughter.] 

That  is  right. 

You  are  on,  Professor.  Thank  you  for  coming  today. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  MORTIMER,  PROFESSOR  OF 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Mortimer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you  for  your  invitation.  I  do  consider  it  an  honor  to  testify  before 
this  subcommittee. 

I  have  submitted  written  testimony  that  I  hope  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  all  of  the  written  testimony,  including  yours, 
will  all  be  admitted  into  the  record  in  full.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mortimer.  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  my  sense  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  political  crisis  in  Algeria,  and  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I 
think  others  have  already  touched  upon  this.  But  I  would  say  that 
most  fundamentally  it  is  a  crisis  of  political  legitimacy.  There  are 
two  major  sources  of  this  that  others  have  alluded  to. 

There  is  a  generational  gap.  Those  bom  after  1962  do  not  accord 
quite  the  same  sense  of  legitimacy  to  that  elite  which  came  out  of 
the  war  of  independence  that  an  earlier  generation  accorded  to 
them. 

There  is  also  a  cultural  gap,  which  is  a  source  of  the  legitimacy 
crisis.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  largely  French-speaking  and 
French-educated  members  of  the  elite,  whose  lifestyle  tends  to  be 
secular.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  largely  Arabic-speaking 
younger  generation,  whose  lifestyle  and  orientation  tends  to  be 
more  Islamic. 

And  these  two  cleavages  are  reenforcing  cleavages.  That  is  to 
say,  the  young  are  disproportionately  part  of  the  Arabic-speaking 
and  Islamic-oriented  elite. 

I  would  submit  that  there  is  also  a  clash  of  two  different  models 
of  democracy.  Certainly  the  issue  of  democracy  and  democratization 
has  already  been  raised  in  the  hearing.  The  Islamists  have  a  wide 
popular  base  and  they  stress  majority  rule  and  the  right  to  govern 
on  the  basis  of  the  1991  election  results.  Their  notion  of  democracy 
is  essentially  a  notion  of  winning  the  elections. 

The  civilian/military  elite  has  argued  that  Algeria's  Republican 
institutions  were  threatened  by  ambiguities  that  surrounded  the 
program  of  the  Islamist  party,  notably  with  regard  to  basic  demo- 
cratic principles  like  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. 

So  in  fact  we  have  two  notions  of  democracy  that  are  also  clash- 
ing in  Algeria  today.  As  a  result,  as  you  all  well  know,  the  country 
has  had  a  virtual  civil  war  since  January  1992.  I  think  that  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  many  secular  Algerians  accepted  the  interven- 
tion of  the  military  in  January  1992,  because  they  feared  an  op- 
pressive theocratic  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  civil  society  considered  the  arbitrarily  appointed  High 
Committee  of  State  to  be  illegitimate. 

Certainly  the  Islamic  guerrillas  considered  them  illegitimate,  and 
they  have  been  seeking  since  1992,  and  perhaps  even  before  that, 
to  overthrow  the  regime  by  violence.  Most  recently  these  Islamic 
movements  have  instituted  a  military  reign  of  terror  against  secu- 
lar intellectuals,  against  journalists,  against  foreigners.  Some  of 
these  most  militant  elements  were  trained  abroad.  Questions  have 
been  asked  about  external  involvement.  And  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  military  wing  of  the  Islamist  movement  had  military  experi- 
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ence  in  Afghanistan  in  the  civil  war  there,  and  are  referred  to  by 
the  Algerians  as  the  Afghans. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  comment  about  the  nature  of  the  current  re- 
gime as  I  interpret  it. 

Clearly,  the  military  is  the  backbone  of  this  regime.  It  is  basi- 
cally a  modernist  and  professional  army  which  sees  its  role  essen- 
tially as  the  guarantor  of  the  constitutional  system  more  than  as 
the  governor.  They  themselves  as  guarantors  rather  than  gov- 
ernors. 

When  the  HCE  was  selected  in  January  1992  by  the  top  military 
and  civilian  elite,  they  chose  Mohammed  Boudiaf.  In  other  words, 
they  chose  a  civilian  political  leader  to  manage  the  politics  of  the 
problems  which  clearly  were  arising  out  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
election.  His  legitimacy  was  historic.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  FLN,  and  his  legitimacy  lay  in  that  he  had 
broken  with  the  single-party  regime  way  back  in  1964. 

When  Boudiaf,  very  unfortunately,  was  assassinated,  he  was  re- 
placed with  yet  another  civilian  leader,  Ali  Kafi,  and  he  was  re- 
placed as  a  member  by  yet  another  civilian,  Redha  Malek.  In  other 
words,  the  military  looked  for  civilians  to  run  the  political  leader- 
ship of  the  regime. 

And,  indeed,  I  think  in  the  days  leading  up  to  the  most  recent 
vents,  the  military  once  again  did  look  for  civilian  leadership.  It  is 
clear  that  many  of  the  military  supported  the  choice  of  Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika  to  be  the  next  President  of  Algeria.  He  was,  of  course, 
their  former  foreign  minister,  but  his  past  record,  I  think,  was 
problematic.  He  had  been  a  distinguished  foreign  minister,  but 
there  were  allegations  of  corruption  and  ultimately,  as  you  well 
know,  Bouteflika  backed  away  and  was  not  selected. 

At  that  point  the  military  turned  to  Lamine  Zeroual,  who  has 
been  identified  as  in  effect  their  backup  candidate  ever  since  last 
October.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  indications  that  the  military  had 
said  if  we  need  to  turn  to  one  of  our  own  for  this  next  period  of 
transition,  it  should  be  Zeroual.  He  also,  like  Boudiaf,  has  basically 
what  I  would  call  a  clean  record.  He  retired  in  1989  because  of  dif- 
ferences with  the  Benjedid  regime,  and  I  have  gone  into  some  of 
the  explanations  of  that  in  my  written  testimony.  He  then  resigned 
the  Ambassadorship  to  which  he  was  appointed  because  he  said 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  as  Ambassador  to  Romania,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  be  paid  for  nothing. 

That  has  given  him  something  of  a  reputation,  at  least  among 
some  Algerians,  as  a  person  of  integrity.  He  is  seen  more  as  an  in- 
ternal resistance  fighter  during  the  wartime  period  than  as  part  of 
the  external  command  of  the  ALN. 

Many  Algerians,  including  some  of  the  Islamist  leadership,  did 
publicly  welcome  the  name  of  Zeroual  as  President  last  January  31. 
And  he  has,  since  becoming  President,  opened  up  lines  of  commu- 
nication to  the  Islamists,  to  the  leadership  of  the  FIS. 

Indeed,  since  last  October,  there  have  been  rumors  of  contacts 
between  the  government  and  the  FIS.  They  have  not  been  publicly 
and  officially  announced,  but  the  rumors  have  been  flying,  and 
clearly  this  is  what  has  been  going  on.  And  I  think  that  Zeroual, 
since  last  October  when  he  made  a  speech  indicating  many  of  the 
things  that  he  reiterated  in  the  address  to  the  nation  in  February 
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that  Mr.  Parris  alluded  to  in  his  testimony,  has  been  sajdng  that 
a  security  approach  was  inadequate,  an  insufficient  approach. 
There  had  to  be  a  political  approach  to  the  Islamist  movement  as 
well. 

He  has  also,  and  I  simply  underline  this,  retained  in  office  as 
prime  minister  Redha  Malek,  a  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  someone  in  whom  I  would  argue  the  United  States 
should  have  confidence  for  his  program  and  leadership  abilities 
even  if  clearly  the  Islamists  do  not  have  confidence  in  him. 

I  was  asked  to  reflect  upon  what  a  compromise  agreement  would 
look  like.  Basically,  on  the  one  hand  the  government  would  expect 
the  Islamists  to  make  a  pledge  that  the  violence  would  end.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Islamist  movement  would  be  brought  into  the 
government.  There  has  been  some  speculation  that  Abdelkader 
Hachani,  one  of  the  arrested  leaders  of  the  FIS,  might  even  become 
prime  minister  in  such  a  coalition  government.  And  Islamists 
would  also  be  named  to  the  transitional  council,  which  is  being  set 
up. 

The  Islamists  basically  would  agree  to  respect  the  constitution 
and  to  offer  those  guarantees,  in  other  words,  and  as  a  result  they 
would  enter  the  government. 

I  have  some  remarks  about  the  economic  crisis  but  I  will  skip 
over  that.  I  think  everyone  does  imderstand  that  the  economic  cri- 
sis is  very  grave,  and  simply  suggest  what  I  think  concrete  policy 
should  be. 

I  have  argued  in  the  past  that  the  United  States  had  an  interest 
in  supporting  democratization  in  Algeria.  I  argued  that  we  needed 
to  become  more  involved  in  encouraging  this  process  firom  1989  on- 
ward by  investing  in  development  programs  that  might  have  allevi- 
ated some  of  the  economic  discontent  and  possibly  headed  off  or  di- 
luted the  surge  of  support  for  an  Islamist  movement,  whose  own 
democratic  credentials  always  remained  quite  ambiguous. 

I  think  that  the  new  round  of  gestures  emanating  from  the  new 
Zeroual  leadership  in  the  direction  of  national  reconciliation  is 
about  the  best  possible  solution  available  to  a  situation  that  has  se- 
verely deteriorated  during  a  time  when  the  United  States  has  basi- 
cally maintained  a  cautious  distance  from  the  whole  Algerian 
scene.  We  should  support  the  current  initiative  as  a  path  back  to- 
ward democracy. 

I  do  not  think  that  an  nonelected  government  is  ideal  for  Algeria, 
and  that  is  what  we  have.  I  do  not  think  personally  that  a  theo- 
cratic Islamist  government  is  ideal  for  Algeria  either.  The  country, 
in  my  estimation,  does  need  more  time  to  effect  a  transition  to  a 
pluralist  democracy,  not,  as  some  have  charged,  because  it  went  too 
fast,  but  I  would  argue  because  it  started  too  late. 

I  think  there  are  specific  areas  in  which  the  United  States  can 
help  the  Algerians,  in  the  housing  sector  and  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  both  crying  economic  needs. 

And  I  would  simply  say  as  a  final  remark  that  on  the  human 
rights  front,  which  I  think  is  a  very  legitimate  and  important  con- 
cern, if  the  military  violence  ends,  the  human  rights  problems  will 
also  begin  to  go  away. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mortimer  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr,  Johnston.  Professor  Zartman,  our  bell  just  went  off,  and  I 
think,  rather  than  get  into  the  middle  of  your  testimony,  if  you  do 
not  mind,  probably  take  a  10-minute  recess.  Congressman  Pajoie 
and  I  have  to  go  over  and  vote  on  a  Whitewater  resolution. 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  Wow. 

Mr.  Johnston.  With  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  I  might  say,  or 
lack  thereof.  We  will  be  right  back. 

We  are  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  should  have  hopefully 
an  hour  before  the  next  vote.  If  I  could  ask  somebody  a  favor  to 
close  that  door  over  there  for  me,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Professor  Zartman. 

STATEMENT  OF  I.  WILLIAM  ZARTMAN,  JACOB  BLAUSTEIN 
PROFESSOR  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  CON- 
FLICT RESOLUTION,  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Zartman.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Johnston,  members  of 
Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting 
me  back  here  again  as  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  situation  in 
Algeria  following  the  many  questions  that  you  handed  me.  If  I  an- 
swered all  of  them,  we  would  be  here  for  a  longer  time  than  you 
want  to. 

But  I  wanted  to  begin  by  talking  about  four  what  I  call  myths 
that  I  think  form  our  understanding  of  the  Algerian  situation,  and 
then  suggest  that  in  place  of  these  myths  a  better  understanding 
would  involve  a  recognition  of  enormous  weaknesses  on  all  sides  of 
the  current  polarizea  situation  and  would  evaluate  the  possibilities 
for  negotiation  that  this  presents  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  much 
needed  reforms  in  the  collapsing  state  and  society  of  Algeria  and 
the  restoration  of  a  stable  economic  and  political  situation. 

In  the  absence  of  such  measures  which  are  approaching  a  last 
minute  urgency,  it  seems  to  me,  both  the  Algerian  state  and  society 
and  Western  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  face  a  real  catas- 
trophe. 

I  would  say  to  begin  with  that  there  are  no  good  guys  in  this 
game,  but  there  are  some  very  strong  interests.  I  would  also  like 
to  say  that  I  not  think  that  this  situation  has  anything  to  do  with 
Islam  as  a  religion  any  more  thaq  Andreotti  or  Adenauer  had  to 
do  with  Christianity  as  a  religion  in  Italy  or  in  Grermany.  What  we 
are  dealing  with  as  part  of  the  problem  or  as  a  response,  I  would 
say,  to  a  larger  problem  is  the  political  use  of  religion  by  a  particu- 
lar group. 

The  first  myth  I  wanted  to  mention  was  the  myth  of  democra- 
tization and  political  reform.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the 
majority  of  the  Algerians  voted  in  favor  of  the  Islamic  Salvation 
Front  in  elections,  the  first  round  of  the  parliamentary  elections, 
at  the  end  of  1991.  This  is  false. 

In  a  situation  where  the  FIS  was  making  a  major,  indeed  a  des- 
perate, effort  to  bring  out  every  one  of  its  supporters,  it  was  not 
able  to  bring  to  the  polls  even  25  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote 
in  Algeria.  This  bare  quarter  of  the  eligible  voters  gave  it  a  slim 
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majority  of  the  votes  cast,  but  that  is  not  a  landslide  endorsement 
of  a  movement  that  is  at  a  watershed  moment  in  its  political  ca- 
reer. 

What  it  indicates  instead  is  that  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  Algeria  rejected  the  two  major  alternatives  and  the  pale  third 
option  that  was  offered  to  it — that  is,  rejected  the  incumbent  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  with  its  poor  record,  rejected  the  obscu- 
rantist FIS  with  its  unrealistic  recommendations  for  reform  but  its 
response  to  a  real  need  for  morality  in  government,  and  also  re- 
jected the  inexperienced  third  parties,  with  their  unconvincing  al- 
ternatives. 

The  elections  show,  I  think,  that  all  three  options  in  Algeria  are 
incapable  of  attracting  solid  popular  support,  and  incapable  of  of- 
fering a  solid  program  for  political  reform. 

This  situation,  I  think,  has  changed  little  since  those  elections. 
The  FLN  has  grown  no  stronger,  the  FIS  has  grown  no  more  rel- 
evant, and  the  third  parties  have  done  little  to  win  popular  sup- 
port. The  major  contenders,  however,  have  undergone  some 
changes.  The  FIS  has  splintered,  the  violent  military  wing  has 
risen  in  importance  and  activity  and  power,  and  the  government 
has  made  some  efforts  to  strengthen  its  position,  initially  by  mov- 
ing backward  toward  the  good  old  days  under  Prime  Minister 
Abdessalam  Belaid,  and  then  lately,  somewhat  more  realistically  in 
promoting  economic  reform  imder  Prime  Minister  Redha  Malek, 
and  then  with  a  conciliatory  military  leadership  under  the  current 
President  Lamine  Zeroual. 

I  would  add  a  word  about  the  democracy  issue  to  this.  Your  col- 
league, Congressman  Payne,  said  that  the  elections  raised  great 
hopes  for  the  end  of  a  one-party  rule.  But  the  elections  would  nave 
meant  the  return  of  a  one-party  rule,  and  I  think  we  have  to  play 
that  against  our  notions  of  democracy. 

Another  colleague  mentioned  that  democracy  was  "having  an 
election  and  the  majority  wins,".  I  learned  in  the  beginning  that  de- 
mocracy was  a  system  by  which  the  majority  rules  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  meaning  that  there  is  a  chance  to  change  that  major- 
ity. In  the  system  that  was  promised  by  the  people  campaigning  in 
Algeria,  a  FIS  victory  would  have  not  led  to  a  possibility  of  chang- 
ing the  majority  that  was  about  to  win,  changing  it  at  some  later 
time. 

Democracy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  rule  of  law.  It  is  the  right  to 
choose  and  the  right  to  repent.  The  FIS  was  authorized  unconsti- 
tutionally, against  the  constitution  of  1989,  and  its  platform  indi- 
cated that,  as  somebody  has  put  it,  this  was  one  man,  one  vote,  one 
time. 

Second  of  all,  the  myth  of  provoked  terror.  It  is  frequently 
claimed  that  the  imdeniable  terrorist  campaign  which  has  rocked 
Algeria  over  the  past  2  years  was  merely  the  natural  response  to 
the  clamp-down  of  a  strong  state.  This  assertion  is  inaccurate.  It 
misses  the  fact  that  the  FIS  brought  out  its  followers  in  demonstra- 
tions violent  enough  to  postpone  the  elections  called  for  in  mid- 
1991,  and  that  the  attack  on  the  military  post  at  Guemmar  oc- 
curred in  November  1991,  before  the  December  round  of  the  elec- 
tions. 
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A  sounder  understanding  of  the  FIS,  of  the  Islamicist  movement 
shows  that  there  was  a  strong  mihtant  wing  in  a  pluraHzed  move- 
ment from  the  very  beginning,  inspired  by  the  record  of  the  FLN 
against  the  French,  and  seeking  to  weaken  and  expel  the  govern- 
ment mihtarily  quite  independently  of  the  political  wing. 

The  leaders  who  spoke  for  the  FIS  during  the  elections  were  not 
leaders  of  the  more  moderate  wing,  but  were  leaders  of  one  of  the 
militant  wings,  and  I  am  struck  by  such  statements  as  the  one  by 
Ali  Belhadj,  who  said  that  democracy  is  heresy,  or  by  the  statement 
of  Abassi  al-Medani,  who  said  that  after  the  elections  that  any 
party  would  be  able  to  participate  in  subsequent  elections,  any 
partv  "who  follows  the  Way,"  and  "the  Way"  is  capitalized  there. 
Ideological  conformity,  I  would  suggest,  is  scarcely  an  earmark  of 
democracy. 

We  heard  earlier  also  about  the  question  of  human  rights,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  as  we  stand  for  human  rights  as  a  crucial 
element  in  what  we  believe  and  what  we  want  to  see  take  place 
in  the  world,  that  we  look  at  the  human  rights  of  all  the  actors  in- 
volved. It  is  correct  to  keep  the  government's  feet  to  tiie  fire,  but 
one  should  also  consider  whether  the  movements  that  are  likely  to 
replace  them  are  beginning  on  a  road  that  protects  human  rights. 

We  know  the  record  of  the  FIS,  as  a  military  wing  of  the 
Islamicist  movement  has  consistently  attacked  civilian  targets, 
women  dressed  in  modern  dress  under  the  pretext  that  they  are 
immoral,  and  lately  has  killed  12  imams,  preachers  in  the 
mosques.  If  there  is  a  reaction  to  the  FIS  campaign  of  terrorism, 
it  has  been  the  reaction  of  a  state  that  seeks  to  defend  itself.  As 
Max  Weber  indicated  long  ago,  the  state  is  the  institution  with  a 
legitimate  monopoly  of  violence. 

This  is  not  to  excuse  the  excesses  of  the  state  in  exercising  that 
monopoly,  nor  is  it  to  weaken  any  of  the  claims  of  the  civil  rights 
advocates  who  call  for  trials,  removal  of  preventive  detention  and 
respect  for  other  principles  of  civil  liberty.  But  it  does  indicate  that 
the  violent  wing  of  the  FIS  antedated  the  electoral  exercise  and 
once  that  exercise  was  blocked  has  risen  in  predominance. 

Since  then  the  FIS  has  split  into  a  numoer  of  different  groups: 
the  Armed  Islamic  Movement,  the  MIA;  the  Armed  Islamic  Group, 
the  GIA;  and  then  lately  an  attempt  to  put  the  groups  together  into 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  AlS,  the  Islamic  Salvation  Army. 

The  FIS  continues  to  show  pluralism  in  its  organization,  contin- 
ues to  show  splits  not  only  between  the  military  wing  and  the  polit- 
ical wing,  but  among  the  various  military  wings  and  various  politi- 
cal wings. 

Third,  the  myth  of  economic  restructuring.  Talks  are  currently 
going  on  between  the  IMF  and  Algeria  involving  the  restructuring 
of  a  massive  centralized  economic  institution  operating  a  state-run 
economy.  These  measures  proposed  by  the  IMF  under  structural 
adjustment  include  the  classical  elements  of  privatization  and  the 
removal  of  food  subsidies.  They  are  necessary  in  the  long  run  in  the 
establishment  of  an  economy  on  a  sound  basis. 

Without  going  into  the  details,  however,  of  this  economic  pro- 
gram— and  it  has  not  been  fully  worked  out,  these  negotiations 
have  not  reached  an  end  as  yet — a  number  of  these  measures  are 
the  worst  thing  with  which  to  saddle  a  beleaguered  and  reforming 
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government,  assuming,  and  I  will  get  to  it,  that  the  government  is 
on  a  reforming  path. 

No  democratic  politician  would  run  in  a  situation  of  crisis  on  a 
platform  of  removing  food  subsidies  that  have  been  in  place  for  30 
years  and  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  national  ideolofflr. 
Privatization  operates  most  directly  as  a  vehicle  for  the  corrupt  old 
guard  elite  to  convert  its  political  gains  and  privilege  into  economic 
gains  and  privilege,  at  the  same  time  as  the  government  and  its 
political  system  are  under  deep-rooted  attack  from  the  Islamicists 
for  corruption  and  speculation. 

While  economic  reform  may  be  difficult  to  press  on  a  government 
that  is  reluctant  to  leave  its  past,  no  matter  how  responsible  that 
past  may  be  for  its  economic  difficulties,  economic  reform  is  un- 
likely to  have  any  chances  of  success  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  under  an  Islamic  government  that  see  its  only  economic  plat- 
form in  the  Scriptures. 

What  is  needed  in  connection  with  carefully  selected  measures  of 
reform  is  a  delicate  program  of  support  for  the  economic  machinery 
of  Algeria,  including  measures  often  difficult  to  obtain,  such  as  for- 
eign private  investment  in  a  difficult  security  situation. 

One  thing  that  I  would  suggest,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  further 
pursuit  of  this  and  a  discussion  of  this,  would  be  to  revive  a  basic 
tenet  in  Algerian  history,  which  is  the  worker  ownership  of  indus- 
try, and  under  the  label  of  privatization,  rather  to  turn  industries 
over  to  collective  ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  workers.  This  kind 
of  thing  would  be  a  very  strong  legitimizing  platform  for  a  govern- 
ment and  it  would  vmdo  a  backward  step  that  Algeria  took  under 
the  FLN  government  back  in  the  1960's,  when  this  movement  from 
the  workers,  from  the  base,  to  take  over  their  own  source  of  liveli- 
hood was  destroyed  by  the  state. 

Structural  of  reforms  address  a  macroeconomic  imbalance  which 
needs  to  be  corrected  for  the  economic  needs  and  transactions  of  a 
society  to  continue.  If  the  international  financial  institutions 
confront  that  imbalance,  external  powers — ^notably  the  United 
States,  France  and  the  oil  countries,  notably  Muslim  oil  countries^ 
also  have  a  role  to  play  in  supporting  the  call  for  reforms  and  in 
cushioning  the  social  and  political  effects  of  those  reforms  by  mak- 
ing resources  available  in  a  nonhabit  forming  way. 

Fourth,  myth  of  moderating  power.  It  has  often  been  claimed 
that  the  Algerian  experiment  should  be  allowed  to  rim  its  course 
because  responsibility  moderates,  and  eventually  the  Algerian  peo- 
ple would  enter  tire  of  their  Islamic  government,  or  the  Islamic 
government  would  learn  the  realities  of  rimning  the  state  and 
economy. 

That  suggestion,  first  of  all,  implies  that  there  is  an  outside 
agent  who  can  "let"  that  happen  or  "stop"  it  from  happening.  I 
would  suggest  that  our  role  in  regard  to  Algeria  is  perhaps  crucial 
in  little  instances,  but  still  very  distant.  We  are  not  in  control  of 
Algerian  events,  people  in  Algeria,  and  commentators  from  the 
West  seem  to  miss  that  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  suggestion  of  moderating  power  does 
recognize  an  historic  fact  that  power  does  moderate,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  and  the  French  and  Chinese  revolutions  do  indi- 
cate, but  what  it  misses  is  the  cost  in  time  and  in  pain  in  the  soci- 
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ety  that  has  taken  place  until  moderation  occurs.  It  is  now  15  years 
since  the  Iranian  Revolution,  and  there  is  little  sign  of  moderation. 
It  took  us  a  long  time  to  see  moderation  occur  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  strategic  location  of  Algeria  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  across  the  river  from  the  Western  Europe,  removes 
the  luxury  of  having  this  social  experiment  run  its  course  without 
danger  to  Western  interests,  and  also  to  the  condition  of  the  Alge- 
rian people. 

But  there  is  another  element  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  this  moderation  question.  The  people  who  would 
come  to  power,  had  those  elections  gone  through,  were  people  who 
were  operating  under  a  notion  of  divine  command  to  redress  the 
political  situation  of  corruption  in  their  country.  They  felt  strongly 
that  they  were  not  operating  simply  on  their  own  as  individual,  in- 
spired politicians,  but  they  were  operating  as  the  agent  of  Grod's 
movement.  God  ordered  their  activity.  It  cannot  fail. 

If  that  activity  were  to  run  into  trouble  in  the  short  run,  and  an 
historic  record  shows  this  in  other  revolutions  even  without  a  di- 
vine inspiration,  what  would  happen  would  be  simply  that  the  mili- 
tant wing  would  take  over  to  prevent  agents  from  the  outside,  as 
they  would  be  perceived  to  be,  from  destabilizing  or  untracking  this 
experiment.  And  therefore  instead  of  allowing  moderation  to  take 
place  from  power,  the  regime  would  be  kept  into  power  by  even 
more  repressive  means  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  is  going  to  happen,  it  is  true,  but  histori- 
cal examples  tell  us  that  this  is  likely  to  happen.  And  as  I  judge 
the  situation  as  it  is  likely  to  evolve,  and  you  asked  earlier  what 
would  happen  had  they  won  the  election  in  1992,  I  quite  honestly 
see  this  as  the  most  likely  possibility. 

The  situation  continues  to  worsen  in  Algeria,  although  this  evo- 
lution can  lead  to  one  of  two  effects:  either  a  complete  collapse  of 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  a  stalemate  in  which  the  two  poles  estab- 
lish their  power  and  their  inability  to  remove  the  other,  and  there- 
fore open  up  the  situation  for  negotiations  and  the  restructuring  of 
the  polity.  At  the  present  time  nothing  indicates  the  government  is 
winning.  And  as  Henry  Kissinger  said  long  ago,  an  internal  insur- 
gency wins  when  it  does  not  lose,  and  a  government  loses  when  it 
does  not  win.  Thus  the  apparent  ascendancy  of  the  Islamic  move- 
ment masks  a  stalemate  in  reality.  Out  of  this  situation  the  more 
likely  and  more  desirable  outcome,  although  a  costly  one,  would  be 
the  installation  of  a  stalemate,  opening  up  the  situation  to  negotia- 
tions between  the  government  and  the  movement. 

I  think  the  indications,  although  not  confirmed,  are  very  solid 
that  this  kind  of  exchange,  that  tentative  negotiations  are  already 
in  course. 

What  is  important  in  these  negotiations  however  is  that  the  state 
framework  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  constituted  authority.  It  is  the 
presence  of  a  pharaomic  state  in  Egypt,  however  one  might  like  to 
characterize  that,  or  a  monarchial  authority  in  Jordan  and  Morocco 
that  has  allowed  maior  parts  of  the  Islamic  movement  in  those 
countries  to  be  brought  into  a  political  system  without  overthrow- 
ing it,  in  different  ways  in  each  case.  When  the  state  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgent  movement,  then  all  that  is  negotiated  is  the 
withdrawal  of  civil  authorities. 
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The  existence  of  a  stalemate  and  the  opening  up  of  negotiations 
for  participation  can  also  serve  to  increase  further  pressures  upon 
the  Islamicist  movement  centered  around  the  tactical  question: 
Should  one  negotiate  or  not?  Splits,  however,  have  already  occurred 
and  are  likely  to  continue.  There  is  nothing  more  divisive  than  a 
movement  of  religious  vmity. 

Bringing  the  Islamicist  movement  into  the  current  Algerian 
structure  has  its  risks  for  the  predominant  notion  of  modernization 
in  Algeria,  and  brings  little  benefit  in  terms  of  economic  reform. 
But  it  does  serve  to  create  a  state  that  is  more  representative  of 
Algerian  society.  That  state  should  also  include  third  party  groups 
so  as  to  give  them  the  experience — which  the  Islamicists  got  from 
the  local  elections  of  1990 — needed  to  provide  a  substantial  alter- 
native to  the  two  poles. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  negotiations 
concern  a  restructured  polity  because  Algeria  needs  a  change  from 
its  old  order,  and  involve  the  participation  of  some  elements  of  the 
Islamicist  group.  This  restructured  society  also  needs  to  benefit 
from  Western  support,  and  particularly  for  support  for  economic  re- 
vitalization. 

Islamic  revival,  in  conclusion,  is  above  all  an  economic  and  social 
phenomenon  built  on  the  failure  of  the  economy  and  the  failure  of 
modern  isms  to  provide  satisfying  answers.  In  the  end,  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  able  to  hold  out  by  positive  measures  of  economic  re- 
structuring as  well  as  by  its  control  of  law  and  order,  the  opposi- 
tion movement  is  likely  to  continue  to  develop  its  schisms  and 
enter  into  productive  negotiations. 

What  is  less  certain,  but  crucial,  is  the  ability  of  the  new  Alge- 
rian Government  to  conduct  political  and  economic  reforms,  "nie 
present  government  presents  a  better  opportunity  than  any  of  the 
previous  ones;  that  opportunity  is  still  a  hope,  but  a  hope  that 
needs  our  support  and  encouragement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Zartman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  crystallize  in  my  own  mind  one  event,  and 
that  is  in  setting  aside  the  elections.  Professor  Zartman  is  not  am- 
biguous at  all  in  his  position  on  this,  that  they  should  have  been 
set  aside.  And  Professor  Mortimer,  in  reviewing  your  testimony, 
you  said  we  should  support  the  present  government  and  help  Alge- 
ria in  housing  and  agriculture.  Let's  go  back  to  that  pivotal  time, 
though,  in  history. 

Should  we  have  supported  the  Algerian  Government  when  they 
set  aside  that  election? 

Mr.  Mortimer.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  publicly  sup- 
ported the  Algerian  Government  when  it  set  aside  the  elections. 
The  situation  was  extremely  ambiguous.  It  was  a  setback  to  democ- 
ratization. It  was  a  very  confused  and  difficult  period. 

I  think  that  it  was  important  for  the  United  States  to  express  its 
disappointment  over  the  failure  of  the  electoral  process  in  Algeria. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  what  the  State  Department  realized  at 
the  time  was  that  there  is  a  genuine  conundrum  here,  and  that  the 
Algerians  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  moved  through  essentially 
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constitutional  channels,  although  they  were  pretty  Byzantine  and 
unprecedented,  to  change  the  situation. 

I  mean,  annulling  the  elections,  of  course,  was  a  straightforward 
matter  that  clearly  was  a  very  large  setback  for  the  Islamist  move- 
ment. The  problem  was  that 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  about  for  democracy? 

Mr.  Mortimer.  I  think  the  democracy  was  in  fact  endangered  by 
the  possibility  that  a  theocratic  movement  that  had  not  made  clear 
its  commitment  to  basic  premises  and  principles  of  democracy.  I 
think  that  democracy  was  in  danger  as  well.  I  think  the  Algerians 
were  on  the  horns  of  a  very  genuine  dilemma,  and  either  way  they 
turned  they  had  a  problem.  I  believe  that  democracy  was  in  dan- 
ger. 

One  can  imagine  a  scenario.  There  are  Algerian  political  sci- 
entists who  have  said  that  the  FIS  should  indeed  have  been  al- 
lowed to  come  to  power.  And  then  if  they  threatened  constitutional 
guarantees,  at  that  point  the  military  should  have  intervened.  It 
would  have  been  a  "fertile  regression,"  as  one  Algerian  political  sci- 
entist put  it,  to  allow  the  FIS  to  come  to  power. 

And  along  this  speculative  track  of  spinning  out  scenarios  of 
what  might  have  happened  had  the  FIS  formed  a  government  in 
1992,  I  think  in  a  sense  that  is  probably  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. Further  down  the  road  there  would  have  been  a  clash  be- 
tween the  army,  as  the  guarantor  of  the  constitution  and  signifi- 
cant elements  of  civil  society,  which  were  committed  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  to  freedom  of  association,  and  to  future  elections, 
there  would  have  been  a  clash,  so  I  think  the  clash  would  have 
come  sooner  or  later.  That  is  my  best  answer. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  go  to  Professor  Vandewalle. 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  Could  you  rephrase  the  question? 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK  Should  the  United  States  have  supported  the 
Algerian  decision  to  set  aside  the  elections  in  January  of  1992? 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  I  think  the  government,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  have  strongly  went  on  record  condemning  that  action  by  the 
Algerian  Government,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But  the  two  most 
important,  as  I  see  it,  first  of  all,  that  it  sent  a  sign  to  a  number 
of  groups  within  that  country  that  is  already  torn  apart,  in  which 
state  and  society  were  obviously  at  odds  over  a  number  of  prob- 
lems, sent  a  sign  that  the  state  could  set  those  elections  aside  vir- 
tually without  punishment. 

But  the  second  reason,  and  perhaps  a  much  more  pragmatic  rea- 
son, was  that  under  the  terms  of  the  then  constitution  and  the  divi- 
sion between  the  branches  of  government  in  Algeria,  President 
Benjedid  at  the  time,  even  if  the  Islamists  would  have  come  to 
power,  still  would  have  had  2  years  to  veto  any  major  legislation 
that  would  have  been  proposed  in  the  Algerian  parliament.  So 
there  would  have  been  a  window  of  opportunity  there  for  about  2 
years  to  see  which  way  the  Islamist  movements  would  have  gone, 
and  with  still  enough  time  for  the  army  to  step  in  if  indeed  during 
or  after  that  2  years  it  seemed  as  if  the  Islamist  movement  would 
go  in  a  more  authoritarian  fashion. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  Professor  Zartman,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. But  in  the  meantime  you  talked  about  Islam  and  democracy. 
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If  while  we  are  questioning  Professor  Zartman,  could  you  write 
down  the  democratic  Islamic  countries  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  No,  I  could  not.  The  whole  point  that  I  made 
was  that  in  some  ways  most  of  these  movements  have  been 
radicalized  because  of  the  process  of  evisceration  that  I  talked 
about,  particularly  in  Algeria.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  completely  fair 
to  ask  about  democratic,  or  to  combine  democracy  and  Islamist 
movements  at  this  particular  point  in  time  because  there  simply 
has  not  been  a  single  one  I  can  think  of  that  has  had  a  chance  to 
really  go  through  the  normal  political  process  that  would  allow  us 
to  make  that  kind  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ok,  Professor  Zartman,  I  earlier  filed  Professor 
Azizah  Y.  Al-Hibri's  testimony  in  the  record,  and  in  there  she  says, 
"Some  opponents  of  the  democratic  process  in  Algeria  base  their 
views  on  an  undisguised  phobia  of  Islam  as  an  alien  and  threaten- 
ing religion.  Such  individuals  succumb  to  something  akin  to  nega- 
tive racial  stereotyping  when  they  paint  all  Muslims  as  wild  and 
dangerous." 

Do  you  share  this  view? 

Mr.  Zartman.  I  think  that  kind  of  statement  is  characterial  and 
irresponsible.  We  are  dealing  with  a  world  in  which  a  large  number 
of  people  are  Muslim.  We  are  dealing  with  a  world  that  is  popu- 
lated by  countries  whose  even  state  religion  is  Islam,  and  who  are 
our  friends,  with  whom  we  have  very  good  relations.  Any  country 
has  a  right  over  which  we  have  no  control  to  pick  its  religion,  and 
Islam  is  one  of  the  religions  of  the  Book,  a  sister  religion  to  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism.  For  people  who  look  at  the  Islamic  religion, 
this  is  a  recognized  fact. 

To  say  that  the  people  who  study  Algeria  or  look  at  our  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  are  out  on  some  crusade  against  Islam  is  taking 
some  medieval  fantasy  in  the  place  of  reality.  And,  vmfortunately, 
it  colors  the  thinking  of  a  number  of  people  who  look  at  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States'  position,  and  place  it  into  conspiracy 
kind  of  molds. 

Let  me  answer  it,  too,  the  question  you  threw  out  earlier.  You 
said  is  there  a  democratic  Muslim  country?  Democracy,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  process.  It  is  something  that  is  constantly  achieved.  I  am 
wary  of  the  day  that  I  say  that  the  United  States  evervwhere  is 
completely  democratic,  because  that  means  I  get  satisfied,  with  the 
situation  and  we  do  not  try  to  act  to  reaffirm  this  process  of  ex- 
pressing the  people's  will  and  keeping  the  possibilities  of  change 
alive. 

In  that  view,  I  think  one  should  take  into  account  countries  like 
Morocco  and  Jordan,  which  under  a  monarchy  have  a  vigorous 
multiparty  system,  which  shares  power  with  a  traditional  author- 
ity, but  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  their  political  life.  Those 
parties  are  not  shams.  People  vote  for  those  parties  for  sincere  rea- 
sons and  express  their  differences  just  like  we  do.  And  I  think  we 
should  be  recognizing  the  progress  that  countries  like  that  make, 
awav  from  simply  an  absolute  monarchy  toward  a  monarchy  evolv- 
ing for  democratization. 

The  democrats  in  those  countries  deserve  our  understanding  and 
our  support.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  Islam  or  with  the 
Muslim  population  on  one  hand  and  democratization. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Vandewalle,  do  you  want  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  I  would  wholeheartedly  concur  with  Professor 
Zartman  on  just  about  everything  he  said,  and  going  back  to  the 
statement  that  you  read,  I  also  thought  it  was  an  enormous  carica- 
ture. I  think  the  study  of  Islam,  particularly  in  this  country,  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  kind  of  caricature  that  was  conveyed  in  the 
small  part  that  you  read  with  us. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Mortimer.  Yes,  if  I  may  comment  on  that  as  well.  In  my 
written  testimony,  I  made  the  following  statement:  "The  United 
States  needs  also  to  send  a  message  to  the  Islamist  political  leader- 
ship that  we  respect  their  movement  as  a  voice  for  integrity  in  gov- 
ernment, so  long  as  it  is  ready  to  respect  the  basic  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  expression  and  association,  a  position  that  it  did  not  de- 
lineate unambiguously  in  1991.  And  that  we  unequivocally  reject 
and  condemn  the  acts  of  wanton  violence  that  have  been  per- 
petrated over  the  past  year."  The  violence  of  the  MIA  and  the  GIA 
is,  to  my  mind,  anti-Islamic. 

All  of  the  Algerians  whom  we  know  and  work  with  those  of  us 
who  study  Algeria,  of  course,  have  many  Algerian  friends  are  all 
Muslims,  and  they  are  people  who  love  and  respect  their  religion. 
The  issue  of  whether  Islam  is  compatible  with  democracy  is  a 
major  debate  that  is  underway  in  the  Muslim  world  today. 

Moreover,  the  current  Prime  Minister  of  Algeria,  Redha  Malek, 
has  written  a  book  called  "Tradition  et  Revolution",  in  which  he  re- 
flects upon  the  Islamic  heritage  and  the  elements  in  it  that  he  feels 
are  meaningful  to  the  practice  of  a  pluralist  democracy  in  the  mod- 
ern era.  And  I  think  there  are  many  thoughtful  voices  among  prac- 
ticing Muslims  who  understand  that,  and  who  argue  that  position. 

And  again,  I  believe  that  the  statement  in  the  testimony  that  you 
read  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made 
by  people  who  are  concerned  for  democracy  in  Algeria. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Zartman,  on  page  2  of  your  testimony 
you  dismiss  the  legitimacy  of  the  FIS,  but  the  numbers  that  they 
had  in  the  elections  in  1991  and  1990,  in  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Vandewalle,  certainly  indicate  a  different  reality. 

Mr.  Zartman.  No,  we  are  talking  about  different  numbers.  I  said 
that  of  the  votes  cast,  these  are  the  numbers,  we  all  agree  on  the 
numbers,  and  newspapers  have  the  same  numbers.  Of  the  votes 
cast 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  not  talking  about  numbers,  I  am  talking 
about  legitimacy  of  the  party, 

Mr.  Zartman.  Well,  as  what?  It  is  a  legitimate  party  if  one  be- 
lieves that  a  party  that  has  been  legalized  against  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  is  a  legitimate  party.  I  find  that  a  little 
hard  to  chew  on,  myself. 

A  party  that  the 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  stop  you  right  there. 

Is  that  their  position? 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  I  guess  I  look  at  it  a  little  bit  different  upon 
this. 
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My  statement  simplv  was  that  if  the  election  would  have  gone 
forward,  the  FIS  would  obtain  what  would  look  for  all  practical 
purposes  like  a  majority  in  the  national  assembly. 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  And  the  figures,  I  am  not  sure  you 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  is  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  FIS  to  set 
aside  a  democratic  regime? 

Mr.  Zartman.  No.  It  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  Algerian  Repub- 
lic that  a  party  cannot  be  granted  authorization  which  is  based  on 
religion,  region  or  a  couple  other  limitations.  President  Benjedid  le- 
galized the  party,  legalized  it  against  that  specific  provision — ^it  is 
Article  40  or  42,  I  forget  which  one — of  the  1989  constitution. 

Mr.  Johnston.  01^  so  the  party  itself  violates  the  constitution 
because  it  is  a  religious  party? 

Mr.  Zartman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  At  this  particular  point  in  time,  yes.  My  whole 
statement  or  my  point  is  that  obviously  that  kind  of  inclusion 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  made.  The  whole  point,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  the  Islamic  movement  should  have  access  to  the  political 
system. 

Indeed,  if  you  look,  for  example,  in  Tunisia,  where  the  movement 
was  moderating  itself,  and  if  you  look,  for  example,  at  the  writings 
of  Rachid  Ghanoushi  in  the  late  1970's  and  in  the  early  1980's  in 
Tunisia,  you  see  very  much  a  moderating  influence  in  those 
writings.  And  the  movement  then  again  became  radicalized  be- 
cause it  was  simply  not  allowed  to  play  within  the  rules  of  the 
game,  so  to  speak,  within  Tunisian  politics. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  something  that  Professor  Zartman  said,  I 
agree  that,  for  example,  in  Jordan  Islamist  parties  have  played  a 
role,  and  a  good  role,  I  would  argue.  But  I  think  we  also  have  to 
be  clear  that  they  were  only  allowed  to  do  so  under  certain  very 
severe  restrictions,  and  that  they  always  play  within  what  I  called 
in  my  paper  the  consensual  rules  of  the  game. 

If  that  could  come  about  in  Algeria,  you  might  have  a  movement 
that  could  indeed  be  incorporated  into  the  political  system,  and 
that  could  contribute  to  the  political  system. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  and  this  is  the  distinction  between  Al- 
geria and  Jordan,  for  example,  that  in  some  ways  the  parameters 
of  that  involvement  have  shifted  very  dramatically  so  that  neither 
side  at  this  particular  point  in  time  can  even  agree  on  what  the 
rules  of  the  game  should  be,  leave  alone  to  live  by  those  rules  of 
the  game, 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Mortimer,  Professor  Zartman  talked 
about  the  violence  in  1992  by  the  FIS. 

Who  was  more  violent  there,  the  government  or  FIS,  when  it 
comes  to  violating  human  rights? 

Mr.  Mortimer.  I  think  that  there  have  been  abuses  on  both 
sides.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  assassinating  professors  and 
writers  and  journalists 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  a  self-serving  observation,  is  it  not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mortimer.  Yes,  to  some  extent,  because  I  was  to  have  met 
with  an  Algerian  professor  when  I  was  there  last  summer,  and  he 
was  assassinated  3  days  before  I  arrived. 
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Mr.  Johnston.  By  whom? 

Mr,  Mortimer.  So  it  is.  But  I  think  that  the  form  of  violence  that 
has  occurred,  the  radicahzation  of  the  types  of  violence  directed 
against  civil  society  is  a  terrible,  terrible  abuse  of  human  rights. 

I  also  think  that  detention  of  people  merely  because  they  are  sus- 
pected of  being  supporters  of  a  political  movement  is  an  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

And  certainly  I  think  that  torture  is  an  abuse  of  human  rights. 
There  was  some  torture  that  was  carried  out  in  the  repression  of 
the  events  of  1988,  and  I  wrote  about  that  in  1990,  in  an  article 
that  I  devoted  to  trying  to  explain  the  situation  in  Algeria  at  that 
time  and  how  it  had  evolved,  and  how  tragic  it  was  that  the  Alge- 
rian regime  itself  might  resort  to  the  types  of  practices,  torture 
that  were  used  against  them  by  the  French  during  the  war. 

So  I  think  the  regime  has  not  behaved  with — ^in  the  appropriate 
manner,  and  I  think  that  the  opposition  has  not  behaved  in  the  ap- 
propriate manner.  And  in  some  sense,  it  is  pox  on  both  their 
louses  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  do  know  that  these  things 
lappen  in  civil  war.  But  I  think  that  the  violence  on  the  opposition 
side,  or  the  antigovernmental  side,  which  now  also  is  directed 
against  foreigners,  12  Croatians  having  their  throats  slit  simply  be- 
cause they  were  Christians  and  aiding  the  Algerian  Grovemment  in 
a  development  project,  those  are  terribly,  terribly  violent  acts. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  a  little  confused  here,  and  I,  like  Congress- 
man Payne  earlier,  said  Islam  is  one  of  the  great  religions  in  the 
world.  But  it  seems  Professor  Zartman,  and  I  think  you,  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  Zartman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  made  this  statement  about  FIS — God  or- 
dered their  activity.  And  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  authority 
is  for  making  that  statement.  In  other  words,  vou  said — you  have 
isolated  out  Jordan  and  Morocco  and  said  that  democracy  is  not  the 
antithesis  of  the  Islamic  religion,  but  you  have  taken  FIS  over  here 
and  pretty  well  stigmatized  them  to  the  point  where  they  are  revo- 
lutionary and  they  want  a  theocratic  government. 

Mr.  Zartman.  We  have  gn'oups  in  our  country  that  arise  from 
time  to  time  and  cause  headlines,  that  are  Christian  groups,  and 
they  do  funny  things.  The  latest  one,  I  guess,  was  Koresh.  We  have 
things  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  feel  that  Grod  tells  them 
to  do  something. 

There  are  only  two  authorities  for  that  statement;  either  them  or 
God,  and  I  do  not  talk  to  God  about  that.  So  one  has  to  take  that 
at  their  word,  as  their  interpretation  of  the  belief. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  all  Christians  are  told  to  do  that 
by  Goa,  although  presumably  all  Christians  at  some  time  talk  to 
God.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  these  particular  groups  as  groups 
among  many  Muslim  believers. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  back  in  1992 

Mr.  Zartman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zartman  [continuing].  At  the  time  of  the  election,  did  FIS 
articulate  that  position? 

Mr.  Zartman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Unequivocally. 

Mr.  Zartman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mortimer,  FIS  did  go  into  the  elections  referring  to  itself  as 
the  party  of  Grod.  And  one  of  the  slogans  of  the  FIS  during  the  1991 
election  was  that  to  vote  against  the  FIS  is  to  vote  against  God. 
There  was  clearly  a  manipulation  of  religious  belief  lor  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  Johnston,  But  did  not  Madani  and  Hachani  both  become 
very  moderate  at  that  particular  time?  Did  they  not  make  mod- 
erate statements,  and  it  was  only  after  the  election  that  they  be- 
came radicalized? 

Mr.  Zartman.  No. 

Mr.  Mortimer.  Hachani  did  make  such  statements.  Madani  was 
in  prison,  and  I  do  not  think  his  statements  were  really  accessible 
to  the  public.  But  Hachani  did  make  moderate  statements  and  did 
say  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  would  be  respected,  and  at 
the  same  time  other  leaders  of  the  FIS,  and  most  notably  Ali 
Belhadj,  was  saying  the  opposite,  and  I  think  it  was  Bill  Zartman 
who  quoted  from  one  of  the  assertions  of  Ali  Belhadj  in  his  testi- 
mony. So  there  were  conflicting  signals  coming  from  the  leadership. 

And  if  Hachani  is  being  considered  as  a  possible  leader  in  the 
government  in  the  future,  it  is  partly  because  he  did  go  on  record 
at  that  time  for  a  more  pluralist  conception  of  the  role  of  the 
Islamist  party  in  the  Algerian  political  process. 

One  might  just  add  as  well  that  there  are  other  Islamists  or  Is- 
lamic parties  in  Algeria  today,  the  Hamas  and  the  Ennahda.  They 
do  not  have  the  same  following  that  tJie  FIS  had  £uid  that  certainly 
showed  in  1991,  but  there  are  moderate  Islamic  parties  which 
think  of  themselves — there  is  a  difference  between  calling  yourself 
Islamic  and  calling  yourself  Islamist,  whereby  Islam  becomes  an 
ideology  for  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK,  I  will  pull  a  John  McLaughlin  prediction 
question  for  all  three  of  you.  That  is  the  last  comparison  I  will  ever 
make  with  myself  and  John  McLaughlin. 

Eighteen  months  from  now,  will  the  Algerian  Government  sur- 
vive, or  will  we  have  Islamic  government,  or  will  the  country  be  in 
revolution? 

I  will  go  across  in  reverse,  alphabetical  order.  Professor  Zartman. 

Mr.  Zartman,  Well,  that  is  a  bit  of  a  trap,  sir,  to  make  a  pre- 
diction, because  if  you  believe  my  prediction  that  the  Islamic  gov- 
ernment takes — is  going  to  come  to  power,  if  I  would  make  mat 
prediction,  then  it  becomes  a  self-proving  hypothesis.  And  since  I 
am  supposed  to  be  here  because  of  knowing  something  about  Alge- 
ria, presumably,  but  in  all  humility,  I  would  hate  to  make  that 
kind  of  statement  that  would  lead  to  kind  of  action. 

So  the  safest — ^but  the  soundest  thing  to  say  it  depends  on  what 
a  lot  of  things  do.  I  think  that  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  what  I  have  ended  up  with  is  saying  talk  to  these  gproups.  Sort 
them  out.  There  are  some  people  that  one  can  talk  to.  There  are 
some  people  that  one  cannot  talk  to, 

Mr,  Johnston.  Should  the  United  States  become  move  involved 
in  the  process  of  mediation? 

Mr,  Zartman.  The  United  States  has  an  illegitimate  role  in  re- 
gard to  mediation.  We  have  nothing  that  brings  us  in  as  a  third 
party  mediator.  We  have,  however,  things  that  can  bring  us  in  as 
a  fourth  party  mediator — that  is,  to  work  with  the  Saudis  for  exam- 
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pie.  The  Saudis  have  got  their  hands  crossed  all  over  the  place  in 
their  policy,  supporting  Islamic  movements  and  then  supporting 
governments  against  Islamic  movements.  Work  with  the  Saudis  to 
try  to  work  that  out,  and  try  to  bring  the  two  Algerian  parties  to- 
gether. King  Fahd  has  been  active  in  North  Africa  and  effective  be- 
tween heads  of  state.  Coordinate  more  with  the  French,  who  al- 
though they  do  not  have  any  Islam  legitimacy,  do  have  some  hold 
over  the  government. 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  also  have  a  huge  stake  if  the  government 
collapsed. 

Mr.  Zartman.  That  is  right,  yes. 

I  have  said  in  the  end  of  my  testimony  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  proper  pressure  the  breakup,  the  continued  breakup  of  the 
FIS  or  of  that  whole  movement,  whatever  it — because  it  has  dif- 
ferent names  in  its  pieces — is  most  likely.  But  what  I  am  less  cer- 
tain about  is  the  ability  of  that  government  to  pull  its  economic  act 
together  and  then  to  pursue  these  talks.  And  I  think  we  have  a 
small,  important  role  to  play  in  that  ability.  And  I  know  from  what 
we  have  already  been  saying,  official  representatives  of  the  United 
States  have  been  saying  in  Algeria,  that  this  is  not  an  easy  job.  But 
I  think  we  have  a  role,  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  us  have  a  role 
in  playing  our  limited  activity  in  such  a  way  that  it  causes  the  col- 
lapse of  that  government. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Vandewalle,  what  is  your  prediction  in 
18  months? 

Mr.  Vandewalle.  Again,  as  Professor  Zartman  said,  there  are  a 
number  of  imponderables  here.  And  as  I  hinted  at  in  my  testimony, 
I  do  not  think  that  whether  or  not  the  government  falls  within  18 
months,  or  a  longer  period  of  time,  has  only  to  do  with  economic 
and  political  reform.  I  feel  there  is  a  very  strong  ideological  compo- 
nent, cultural  component  to  this  that  I  am  not  sure  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  manipulate  or  can  do  much  about. 

So  having  said  that  I  would  say  that,  and  I  would  put  myself  out 
on  the  line  here,  I  would  say  if  you  would  take  the  timeframe  3 
to  4  years,  my  personal  bet  would  be  that  there  is  a  50/50  chance 
that  the  government  will  not  be  in  power. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Mortimer.  Certainly,  if  we  look  back  18  months,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  predict  from  the  situation  then  what  the  situation  is  today. 
Namely,  that  in  effect  the  reconciliationist  or  conciliatory  wing  of 
the  military  would  have  prevailed,  and  would  have  opened  up  a 
dialogue  with  the  FIS,  which  is  what  I  understand  and  take  it  to 
be  going  on  right  now. 

To  project  18  months  ahead,  therefore,  is  also  perilous  and  dif- 
ficult. But  if  I  really  had  to  try  to  make  a  prediction,  I  think  that 
the  current  overtures  may  lead  to  some  collaboration  between  mod- 
erate Islamists  and  the  government;  that  that  will  bring  some  re- 
lief to  civil  society  in  the  form  of 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  help  you,  though,  and  this  is  a  question. 
Have  not  the  moderate  Islamists  lost  control  of  the  radicals  in  the 
meantime? 

Mr.  Mortimer.  Yes,  I  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  they  are  all  free  agents  out  there. 
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Mr.  Mortimer.  I  believe  that  they  have  lost  control.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  control  the  GIA,  and  I  think  their  control  over  the 
MIA  is  limited.  I  think  some  members  of  the  MIA  will  accept  what 
the  political  leadership  advises,  and  I  think  others  will  not.  And  so 
I  think  the  violence  will  continue.  However,  it  will  continue  in  a 
new  political  context  where  it  is  not  perceived  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  political  will  of  the  moderate  Islamists,  and  I  think  that  will 
make  a  difference. 

I  think  already  the  violent  bands  are  carrying  out  operations 
which  are  really  operations  of  retribution  against  people  in  villages 
who  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mortimer.  I  would  say,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  I  did  pre- 
dict 3  or  4  years  ago  in  an  article  in  "Foreign  Policy"  that  if  the 
United  States  did  not  get  involved  in  helping  the  democratization 
process  in  Algeria,  that  the  most  likely  alternative  was  an  Islamist 
government.  I  believed  then  that  the  United  States  had  an  interest 
in  becoming  more  involved  in  supporting  this  process  through  var- 
ious forms  of  economic  assistance  as  basically  worked  out  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  Algerians  themselves.  And  I  think  that  we  have 
that  interest  today,  and  that  our  interest  can  be  served  by  support- 
ing a  process  of  reconciliation  which  is  problematic  in  many  ways, 
and  which  I  am  not  100  percent  enthusiastic  about  because  I  am 
a  little  bit  worried  about  what  will  happen  to  the  people  whom  I 
consider  the  real  democratic  and  secular  reformers  in  this  process. 
But  I  think  that  it  is  the  best  route  to  follow  at  present,  and  that 
we  should  be  involved. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Before  I  close,  a  technical  point.  I  need  to  get  a 
statement  in  by  Congressman  Washington. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Washington  appears  in 
the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  all  three  of  you,  you  have  been  very,  very 
helpful,  and  I  am  most  appreciative,  and  I  know  it  has  been  a  time 
sacrifice  to  come  here  today,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  it. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  5  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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OF  THE  HON.  HARRY  JOHNSTON,CHAIRMAN 

The  Crisis  in  Algeria 

March  22,  1994 


The  Subcommittee  meets  today  to  consider 
events  in  Algeria.  Algeria  is  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  political  and  economic  crisis.  Since  the 
January  1992  coup,  over  3000  people  have  lost  their 
lives.  Algeria  is  gripped  by  an  escalating  cycle  of 
violence  in  which  the  government  and  the  opposition 
attack  each  other  constantly.   Many  innocent  Algerian 
civilians  have  been  caught  in  the  middle.  Since  last 
December,  foreigners  too  have  become  targets  of 
terror.  We  condemn  all  these  violent  acts. 
Meanwhile,  unemployment  is  extremely  high,  the  debt 
is  crippling,  and  human  rights  violations  are  rampant. 

(39) 
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In  sum,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Algerian  state  may 
be  at  risk. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to 
examine  current  US  policy  toward  Algeria  and  to 
explore  what  policy  options  the  US  might  undertake 
in  the  future  to  help  resolve  the  crisis.  Algeria  also 
brings  to  the  fore  the  question  of  the  relationship 
between  political  Islam  and  democracy.   In  particular, 
the  US  reaction  to  the  January  1992  coup  concerns 
me;  I  believe  that  the  US  should  consistently  support 
the  spread  of  democracy,  be  it  in  the  Muslim  world  or 
elsewhere. 

I  hope  that  all  of  our  witnesses  will  help  us  better 
understand  the  causes  and  severity  of  this  crisis.   In 
addition,  we  will  explore  the  larger  context  of  the 
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Algerian  crisis,  including  the  threat  to  surrounding 
regions  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe. 

Assistant  Secretary  Pelletrau  unexpectedly  left  for 
the  Middle  East  late  last  week,  but  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  Mark  Parris,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs.  On  our  second  panel, 
we  will  hear  from  Professor  Robert  Mortimer  of 
Haverford  College,  Professor  Dirk  Vandewalle  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  Professor  I.  William  Zartman 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Professor  Dlr)c  Vandewalle 
Dartmouth  College 
New  Hampshire 

Dear  Professor  Vandewalle: 

I  would  IDce  to  invite  you  to  testify  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  hearing,  "The  Crisis  in  Algeria,"  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M. 
on  Tuesday,  March  22  in  room  2255  Raybtirn  House  Office  Building. 
You  are  invited  to  speak  on  the  following  topics: 

1.  Algerian  political  Islam. 

-  What  are  the  major  Islamist  groups  in  Algeria,  who  are 
their  leaders,  and  what  are  their  goals? 

-  What  are  the  tenets  of  these  groups  in  the  religious, 
political,  economic,  and  social  realms? 

-  Please  comment  on  the  history  and  evolution  of  the  FIS. 

-  Some  argue  that  FIS  was,  at  least  until  mid-1991, 
relatively  moderate.   They  argue  that  government 
repression  since  has  radicalized  Algerian  political 
Islam  into  a  militant  ftindamentalist  movement.   Do  you 
agree? 

-  Why  is  political  Isl2UB  so  attractive  to  Algerians.   Please 
comment  on  the  economic,  social  (corruption/political 
alienation) ,  and  religious  roots  of  political  Islam  in 
Algeria. 

-  What  is  the  relationship  between  Algerian  political  Isleun 
multiparty  democracy? 

-  What  is  the  likely  orientation  of  an  Islamist  regime  which 
might  come  to  power  in  Algeria? 

2.  Political  Islam  in  North  Africa. 

-  Please  comment  on  political  Islamic  movements  across  North 

Africa,  their  goals,  and  differences  among  them. 

-  Does  political  Islam  in  the  Maghreb  have  any  special 
features? 

-  Algeria  represents  the  militant  political  Islam  among  a 
Sunni,  not  a  Shiite,  population.   How  is  this  significant? 

-  Compare  political  Islam  in  North  Africa  to  that  in  Iran 
the  Middle  East. 

-  When  is  political  Islam  a  threat  to  US  interests? 
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3.  Most  importantly,  please  offer  concrete  suggestions  on 
how  US  policy  could  be  more  effective  in  helping  resolve  the 
crisis  in  Algeria. 

-  What  message  should  the  US  be  sending  to  the  Algerian 
government  regarding  steps  it  should  take  to  alleviate  the 
crisis? 

-  How  much  leverage  do  we  have  over  the  parties  to  the 
conflict? 

-  Is  there  a  role  for  more  active  US  mediation? 

-  Could  we  more  effectively  work  with  our  allies  (especially 
France,  the  EU)  or  work  through  multilateral  institutions  to 
help  alleviate  the  crisis? 

-Should  we  restrict  OPIC,  Eximbank,  and  CCC  programs  with 
Algeria  and  should  we  oppose  international  lending  to 
Algeria? 

-  Evaluate  US  policy  to  date,  especially  since  January  1992. 

-  How  would  you  characterize  the  US  reaction  to  the 
events  of  January,  1992? 

-  Has  our  policy  toward  Algeria  over  the  last  2  years 
provoked  a  backlash  toward  the  US,  and  increased  the 
chances  of  a  militant  Islamic  regime  coming  to  power? 

-  Regarding  political  Islam  in  North  Africa  more  generally, 
what  policy  levers  are  available  to  the  US  to  deal  with 
movements  which  threaten  US  interests? 

4.  Please  feel  free  to  comment  on  other  aspect  of  the  crisis 
in  Algeria  as  you  wish,  including  other  facets  of  the  political 
and  economic  crisis. 

Please  limit  your  opening  statement  to  7-10  minutes.   You 
are  welcome  to  provide  a  longer  written  statement.   We  would 
appreciate  receiving  your  statement  by  12:00  P.M.  on  Monday, 
March  21  (in  order  to  accommodate  staff  providing  75  copies  of 
your  statement  to  the  public) . 

The  contact  for  this  hearing  is  Cliff  Kupchan,  Staff 
Director  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  (202)  226-7807. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  us  for  this  important  and 
timely  event. 

Sincerely, 


Harry  Johnston 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Africa 
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ALGERIA:  THE  CASE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Testimony  of  Azizah  Y.  al-Hibri 

Professor  of  Law,  The  University  of  Richmond 

to  be  entered  into  the  record  of 

Hearing  on  the  Crisis  in  Algeria 

Held  on  March  22,  1994 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Africa 


The  people  of  Algeria  and  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  have  a 
major  common  point  of  departure.  They  both  rejected  oppressive  foreign 
occupation  and  fought  for  the  liberation  and  independence  of  their 
respective  countries,  paying  a  high  price  in  human  life  in  the  process. 

The  two  people  have  another  major  common  point  of  departure. 
They  take  seriously  the  freedoms  that  they  have  won  through  their 
struggles,  and  will  not  permit  anyone,  including  their  respective 
governments,  to  abridge  those  freedoms. 

Consequently,  the  question  before  us  today  is  not  whether  the 
Islamic  Front  for  Salvation  (FIS)  in  Algeria  should  ascend  to  power  there. 
That  matter  is  for  the  Algerian  people  to  decide,  and  their  decision  so  far 
has  been  rather  clear.  The  question  before  us  instead  is  whether  the 
American  government  should  aid  the  Algerian  people  in  their  continued 
fight  for  self-determination  and  democracy,  thus  forging  a  historical  bond 
with  them  in  these  difficult  times,  or  stand  by  silently  and  help  quietly 
a  reign  of  torture  and  terror  by  a  government  which  lamely  promises  to 
safeguard  our  country's  immediate  economic  interests. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  argue  for  the  latter  alternative  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  strategic  vision.  Governments  come  and  go,  but  the  people  stay. 
This  is  why  our  constitution  vests  ultimate  power  in  the  American 
people.  Therefore,  if  the  interests,  economic  and  otherwise,  of  the 
American  people  are  to  be  preserved  in  or  with  Algeria,  there  is  no  better 
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way  to  preserve  them  with  such  a  freedom-loving  people  than  to  earn 
their  sincere  appreciation  and  friendship,  as  we  did  in  Kuwait.  We  can 
do  that  readily  if  we  simply  live  up  to  our  own  political  and 
humanitarian  principles. 

In  an  insightful  article  published  in  the  Summer  1992  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Lee  Hamilton,  summarizes  the  strategic  and  moral  argument  for 
upholding  our  basic  American  principles  in  a  few  simple  sentences.  He 
notes  that: 

...  our  foreign  policy  has  focused  too  much  on  governments,  instead 
of  the  consequences  of  our  policies  for  people.     We  should  not 
permit  short-term  considerations  of  order  and  stability  to  override 
long-term  interests  in  expanding  freedom,  democracy  and  basic 
human  rights.' 

He  then  adds: 

...  The  denial  of  basic  political  rights  often  leads  to  violent 
upheaval.  When  we  promote  respect  for  human  rights,  civil 
liberties  and  the  rule  of  law,  we  build  a  better  foundation  for  a 
long-term  security  and  prosperity.^ 

Therefore,  those  who  would  rather  see  the  United  States  remain  on  the 
sidelines  are  costing  our  country  a  historic  opportunity  to  build  firm 
foundations  for  our  long-term  interest  in  Algeria. 

The  major  arguments  against  a  strategically  correct  American 
foreign  policy  in  Algeria  rest  on  sheer  speculation  and  faulty  logic.  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  if  the  Islamist  forces  come  to  power  as  the 
result  of  an  election,  we  would  have  "one  man,  one  vote,  one  time".'  But 
that  it  is  exactly  what  the  Algerians  have  had  for  the  past  few  decades 
under  the  single-party  system  of  the  FLN.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  see 
how  anyone  could  justify  our  support  for  such  an  authoritarian 
government  which,  in  its  lust  for  power,  has  ultimately  resorted  to  the 
torture  of  its  own  people.  The  wide-spread  and  well-documented  practice 
of  torture  must  be  fully  recognized  for  what  it  really  is,  namely  the 
evidence  par  excellence  of  the  finality  of  the  breakdown  of  the  democratic 
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process  under  the  present  regime. 

Furthermore,  the  patronizing  logic  of  FLN  apologists  who  support 
the  annulment  of  election  results,  has  the  unfortunate  consequence  of 
compelling  the  opposition  to  pursue  political  change  in  non-electoral 
ways.  Such  a  turn  of  events  is  disastrous  in  light  of  the  Iranian 
experience  and  the  fact,  observed  by  writers  such  as  Robin  Wright,  that 
the  new  breed  of  Islamist  activism  is  "characterized  by  attempts  to  work 
within  the  system  rather  than  outside  it."*  Now  that  various  Islamist 
movements  in  the  Third  World  are  reaching  a  more  mature  stage  of 
political  development,  we  ought  to  be  encouraging  such  development 
instead  of  sabotaging  it. 

Some  FLN  apologists  base  their  views  on  an  undisguised  phobia  of 
Islam  as  an  alien  and  threatening  religion.  Such  individuals  succumb  to 
something  akin  to  (yet  more  insidious  than)  negative  racial  stereotyping 
when  they  paint  all  Muslims  as  wild  or  dangerous.  The  American 
Congress  and  the  United  States  government  have  a  special  duly  to  quell 
the  propagation  of  such  harmful  phobias  which  now  confuse  a  praying 
Muslim  with  a  dangerous  terrorist.  For,  one  must  seriously  question 
whether  this  unbridled  expression  of  Islamophobia  and  prejudice  should 
be  readily  and  uncritically  embraced  in  the  United  States  where  several 
million  law  abiding  citizens  are  Muslims  whose  right  to  worship  is 
protected  by  no  less  than  the  American  Constitution.  Islamophobia, 
therefore,  is  not  just  a  foreign  policy  issue.  Rather,  its  uncritical  embrace 
creates  a  domestic  issue  touching  the  basic  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
American  Muslim. 

As  Robert  Pelletreau,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
Affairs,  made  very  clear  in  a  statement  to  this  committee,  "Islam,  one  of 
the  world's  great  religions,  is  not  our  enemy."'  From  a  foreign  policy 
point  of  view,  this  statement  is  of  course  correct.  After  all,  the  United 
States  has  long-standing  friendships  with  various  Islamic  countries  in  the 
Gulf,  Africa,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Furthermore,  from  a 
domestic  point  of  view,  this  statement  accords  with  the  demands  of  our 
constitution  which  does  not  permit  our  government  at  home  to  persecute 
any  religion  by  branding  it  as  an  enemy  or  otherwise. 

What  we  are  therefore  left  with  is  a  residual  concern  that  FIS  may 
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be  presenting  itself  as  moderate  only  to  turn  extremist  once  it  gets  into 
power.  The  United  Slates,  as  Mr.  Pelletreau  points  out,  is  opposed  to 
such  extremist  regimes,  which  preach  intolerance  and  practice  abuse  of 
human  rights.'  So  are  the  Algerians,  who  as  noted  earlier  do  not  differ 
in  their  aspirations  for  freedom  and  dignity  from  Americans.  If  FIS 
betrays  their  trust,  then  the  Algerians  will  simply  rise  to  defend 
themselves  as  they  did  against  the  French  and  the  present  government, 
and  we  will  be  on  the  people's  side. 

Such  a  struggle  for  freedom  and  dignity  can  only  deepen  Algeria's 
commitment  to  these  principles  and  its  friendship  with  the  American 
people.  For,  while  we  can  not  protect  the  people  of  other  countries  (or 
even  our  own  people)  from  their  democratic  choices,  we  certainly  can,  as 
part  of  the  international  community,  help  support  their  struggle  for  their 
basic  rights.  We  really  have  no  other  respectable  or  strategically 
intelligent  option.  The  present  regime  has  crossed  all  bounds  of 
acceptability. 

According  to  Amnesty  International  and  Middle  East  Watch,  two 
major  human  rights  organizations,  in  1993  the  Algerian  regime  executed 
26  people,  sentenced  to  death  almost  400  people  (over  half  in  absentia) 
and  meted  heavy  prison  sentences  to  thousands  of  its  own  people, 
violating  in  the  process  both  universal  human  rights  principles  and  the 
Algerian  constitution.  The  present  regime  continues  to  detain  at  least  800 
people  in  camps,  hold  more  than  500  in  prison  and  has  promulgated  laws, 
dubbed  as  "anti-terrorist  laws"  which  have  such  a  broad  scope  as  to 
impair  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  association  of  the  Algerians.  It  has 
engaged  in  patently  unfair  trial  practices  and  promulgated  penal  laws 
retroactively  in  violation  of  all  international  and  domestic  legal  norms. 
It  has  shut  all  opposition  papers  and  continues  to  practice  extreme 
censorship  on  remaining  ones.' 

Western  supporters  of  this  oppressive  regime  defend  their  position 
by  arguing  that  it  offers  a  better  government  for  women.  This  patriarchal 
view  of  women's  rights  is  laughable.  It  poses  women's  concerns  as 
separate  from  those  of  society  as  a  whole.  So  while  the  Algerian  society 
is  bleeding  under  the  tyranny  of  its  government,  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  Algerian  women,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  society,  are  rejoicing  in  the 
power  of  their  oppressive  champion.     In   fact,  Algerian  women  fully 
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participated  in  the  elections  that  gave  FIS  its  initial  victories.  Other 
examples  of  the  women's  support  for  FIS  abound.  For  instance,  in  one 
highly  under-reported  event,  almost  one  million  Algerian  women  took  to 
the  streets  in  support  of  FIS. 

It  is  therefore  time  to  stop  using  women  for  the  patriarchal  ends  of 
FLN  apologists.  The  Algerian  women  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men 
during  the  Algerian  war  of  liberation  and  paid  a  high  price  for  it.  They 
are  as  much  victims  of  the  present  repression,  as  well  as  participants  in 
the  struggle  against  it  as  any  other  group  in  the  Algerian  society.  To  use 
the  women's  cause  in  order  to  justify  an  attack  on  FIS  is  thus  highly 
suspect  patriarchal  behavior. 

Furthermore,  it  is  worth  noting  that  FIS  has  issued  a  statement 
guaranteeing  equal  status  to  men  and  women.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  Algerian  government  continues  to  espouse  a  medieval  patriarchal 
interpretation  of  Islamic  law  which  is  shared  by  many  other  Muslim 
governments.  The  Algerian  personal  status  law  is  hardly  a  model  in 
equality.  It  does  not  recognize  important  conditions  a  woman  may 
include  in  her  marriage  contract,  it  limits  her  movement  and  declares  her 
husband  the  head  of  the  family.  The  FLN  hardly  rules  a  feminist  Utopia. 

In  contrast,  Muslim  thinkers  (both  male  and  female)  who  are 
concerned  about  distortions  in  their  religion  over  the  centuries  are 
critically  reexamining  old  works  and  conclusions,  and  are  increasingly 
engaged  in  the  study  of  religious  jurisprudence.  Their  fresh  look  at 
various  issues  impacting  the  Muslim  society  at  large,  and  the  Muslim 
family  in  particular,  are  producing  new  questions  and  new  approaches 
which  are  quite  promising. 

The  significance  of  these  observations  is  that  they  indicate  that  the 
Muslim  World  (including  the  United  States)  is  on  the  verge  of  an  exciting 
historical  breakthrough,  namely,  the  development  of  a  new  jurisprudence 
for  a  new  world.  Well-educated  Muslims  are  rejecting  old  patriarchal  and 
authoritarian  interpretations  of  their  religion  which  were  produced  by 
respected  medieval  scholars  whose  views  were  more  appropriate  for  their 
times  than  ours.  The  modem  jurists  recognize  that  Islam  is  a  religion  for 
all  times  and  all  places,  and  hence  must  be  properly  interpreted  with  the 
change  in  time  and  place.'   They  also  recognize  that  the  Qur'an  requires 
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that  a  Muslim  state  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  shura,  a  fundamental 
democratic  principle  which  incorporates  today's  specific  democratic  forms. 

Similarly,  Qur'anic  statements  involving  the  status  of  women  are 
being  reexamined  by  Muslim  women,  in  a  continuation  of  the  old 
respected  tradition  of  the  Muslim  woman  as  a  religious  scholar.  But 
these  studies  will  not  be  undertaken  either  in  haste  or  without  adequate 
religious  foundation  because  Muslim  women,  like  Muslim  men,  take 
their  religion  very  seriously.  This  means  that  certain  Western  feminist 
arguments  not  founded  on  Qur'anic  principles  may  not  be  desirable  or 
even  acceptable  to  Muslim  women  and  that  the  resultant  Muslim 
feminism  may  look  different  from  the  Western  one.  In  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  true  diversity.  Western  feminists  must  be  prepared  to 
respect  Muslim  women's  choices  and  accept  them  nonpatronizingly  as 
equally  legitimate  for  women  who  are  Muslim. 

Consequently,  those  who  are  opposing  FIS  in  order  to  protect 
women,  must  reexamine  their  premises.  First,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  (if  not  all)  the  countries  in  the  world  have  a  patriarchal  legal  system. 
Algeria  is  no  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  present  Algerian 
family  status  law  is  based  on  medieval  Qur'anic  interpretations,  a 
progressive  FIS  would  be  the  party  with  the  most  credibility  to  revise  it. 
The  present  government  has  not  even  attempted  to  revise  it.  Also,  given 
its  present  position,  any  change  by  the  military  government  will  be 
viewed  by  the  religious  population  as  an  attack  on  both  religion  and 
tradition.  Only  a  religiously  secure  system  can  provide  women  with  the 
necessary  changes,  because  the  people  will  trust  it  not  to  violate  any 
Qur'anic  injunctions. 

United  States  support  for  the  rightful  freedoms  and  human  rights 
of  the  Algerian  people  will  not  only  gain  for  America  their  friendship 
and  advance  American  interests.  It  will  also  open  the  door  for  a  more 
active  American  Muslim  role  in  the  development  of  a  modem 
jurisprudence  for  the  Muslim  world  in  general  and  Algeria  in  particular. 
Such  jurisprudence  will  not  only  advance  the  principle  of  democracy 
practiced  by  the  Prophet  in  Medina  almost  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  but 
also  advance  the  notion  of  the  Muslim  woman  as  an  active  and  valuable 
member  of  her  community,  as  illustrated  by  the  lives  of  Khadija,  the 
business  woman,  A'isha,  the  religious  leader,  and  Khawlah  Bint  al-Azwar, 
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the  warrior,  to  mention  a  few. 

Clearly  then,  the  proper  American  channels  of  religious  influence 
that  would  aid  the  march  of  human  rights  and  basic  liberties  in  Algeria 
and  other  places  remain  in  the  private  realm.  They  can  not  be  in  the 
public  realm,  because  governmental  intervention  in  Islamic  matters  is  not 
constitutional,  even  abroad.  For,  such  intervention  can  not  but  inhibit  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  by  American  Muslims  at  home.  What  our 
government  can  properly  do,  however,  is  defend  our  basic  constitutional 
principles  zealously,  so  that  we  do  not  lose  our  moral  credibility  abroad. 
Lending  tacit  support  to  an  oppressive  regime  can  only  damage  that 
credibility.  Yet,  many  of  us  would  argue  that  our  country's  moral 
credibility  is  perhaps  its  most  valuable  asset  abroad. 

Consequently,  we  need  to  take  steps  to  signal  to  the  Algerian 
people  our  concern  about  their  human  condition.  H.  Con.  Res.  196, 
proposed  on  November  23, 1993,  sends  precisely  the  appropriate  message. 
It  advocates  that  the  President  actively  encourage  unconditional 
negotiations  between  the  present  regime  and  all  political  parties.  It 
proposes  that  all  aid  to  Algeria  be  suspended  and  that  our  government 
oppose  all  loans  from  international  lending  institutions  until  democratic 
processes  are  restored. 

I  ask  that  Congress  take  seriously  such  initiatives  and  send  a  loud 
and  clear  message  around  the  world  that  these  United  States,  which  were 
founded  on  principles  of  freedom  and  individual  human  rights,  will  not 
be  accomplices  in  the  oppression  of  any  people  on  this  earth,  and  that 
they  have  a  strategic  interest  in  advancing  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
the  situation  in  Algeria,  which  has  been  of  growing  concern  to  us  over  the 
past  two  years. 

The  Algerian  government  faces  very  serious  challenges  which  have 
brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  crisis.  Since  the  decision  by  Algeria's 
leaders  in  January  1992  to  cancel  the  second  round  of  parliamentary 
elections — which  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front,  the  FIS,  was  poised  to 
win — Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  have  steadily  intensified  their 
campaign  to  overthrow  the  secular  regime  through  violence.   Efforts  by 
government  security  forces  to  crush  the  Islamist  opposition  have  failed. 
Guerrillas  are  attacking  security  personnel  daily  and  have  established 
strongholds  in  certain  Algiers  neighborhoods  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  an  audacious  operation  just  10  days  ago,  an  Islamist  insurgent  group 
assaulted  a  prison  in  central  Algeria  and  freed  nearly  1,000  detainees. 
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A  climate  of  fear  and  intimidation  has  deepened  in  recent  months  as 
extremists  have  assassinated  dozens  of  Algerian  political  figures,  journalists, 
academics,  and  other  civilians,  as  well  as  over  30  foreigners.  This  wave  of 
terrorism  suggests  that  extremists  are  gradually  eclipsing  moderates  in 
Algeria's  loosely  organized  and  disparate  Islamist  movement.  While  most  of 
the  original  leaders  of  the  FIS  have  spent  the  past  two  years  in  Algerian 
prisons  or  in  exile,  armed  Islamist  groups  with  more  radical  agendas  have 
taken  a  leading  role  in  the  insurgent  campaign.  As  a  result,  the  security 
situation  is  more  acute  today  than  even  six  months  ago.   Over  3,000  people 
have  died  so  far. 

In  this  tense  environment,  human  rights  abuses  have  been  committed  on 
all  sides.  The  Algerian  government  continues  to  detain,  in  many  cases 
without  due  process,  well  over  2,000  people  suspected  of  Islamist  activities  or 
sympathies.   Special  antiterrorist  courts,  created  under  the  "state  of 
emergency"  which  the  regime  declared  in  1992,  have  handed  down  more  than 
300  death  sentences  in  trials  which  failed  to  accord  protections  necessary  to 
meet  internationally  accepted  standards  for  fairness.  There  have  been 
repeated  allegations  of  torture  and  extrajudicial  killings.  At  the  same  time, 
Algerian  media  have  reported  nvmierous  atrocities  carried  out  by  members  of 
armed  Islamist  groups,  in  addition  to  the  highly  publicized  assassinations  of 
foreigners  and  Algerian  intellectuals  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  publicly  and  privately  condemned 
violence  and  human  rights  abuses  from  all  quarters  in  Algeria.   We  reject 
attempts  to  justify  such  violence. 

Algeria's  crisis  is  largely  home-grown,  rooted  in  frustration  arising  from 
political  exclusion  and  economic  misery.  Opponents  of  the  regime  have 
benefited  from  a  growing  sense  of  alienation  among  Algeria's  young  people, 
who  have  lost  hope  for  political  participation  and  a  better  Ufe.  The  Algerian 
ruling  elite  which  emerged  from  the  war  of  independence  from  France  in 
1962  has  tenaciously  held  power  for  32  years,  allowing  relatively  little  in  the 
way  of  political  liberties.  Steps  toward  a  more  democratic,  multiparty 
system,  which  former  President  Benjedid  initiated  in  1989,  ended  with  the 
suspension  of  elections  in  1992. 

Widespread  discontent  over  three  decades  of  socialist  mismanagement  of 
the  economy  provides  fertile  ground  for  extremism.  Algerian  governments 
since  1962  have  squandered  resources  on  unproductive  state  enterprises  and 
suppressed  the  development  of  a  free  market.  As  a  result,  the  Algerian 
people  today  live  with  a  dysfunctional  economy  characterized  by  high 
inflation,  unemployment  estimated  at  over  25  percent,  chronic  housing  and 
food  shortages,  and  a  steady  decline  in  living  standards.  Virtually  all  of  the 
country's  revenues  from  oil  and  gas  exports  go  to  servicing  a  $26  billion 
external  debt. 
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At  the  time  of  the  legislative  elections  in  1991,  most  observers 
recognized  that  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  appealed  both  to  Algerian  voters 
who  were  attracted  to  the  religious  and  social  tenets  of  the  party  and  to  a 
great  many  Algerians  who  simply  wanted  to  send  a  message  of  protest. 
Although  it  is  difficult  today  to  gauge  the  degree  of  popular  support  for  the 
various  elements  of  the  Islamist  insurgency,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
political  Islam  has  become  an  important  feature  of  the  Algerian  political 
landscape. 

President  Liamine  Zeroual,  whom  the  Army  appointed  nearly  two 
months  ago,  has  reiterated  the  pledges  made  by  previous  Algerian  leaders  to 
open  a  political  dialogue  with  opponents  who  eschew  terrorism  and  to 
implement  economic  reforms.   In  his  first  major  address  to  the  nation  on 
February  7,  President  Zeroual  affirmed  that  security  measures  alone  cannot 
end  the  crisis.   He  stated,  and  I  quote,  "the  political  crisis  can  be  solved  only 
through  dialogue  and  with  the  participation  of  all  political  forces  of  the 
nation  without  exception."  On  the  question  of  economic  liberalization, 
Zeroual  spoke  of  the  need  "to  implement  reforms  which  aim  at  freeing  the 
national  economy  from  monopoly  and  centralization."  We  agree  with  these 
priorities.  And  we  would  like  to  see  Algeria  succeed  in  implementing  the 
course  which  the  President  has  staked  out. 
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The  United  States  governraent  has  long  believed — and  has  repeatedly 
stressed  to  Algerian  leaders  at  the  highest  levels — that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  real  political  dialogue.  The  regime  must  find  a  means  of  biinging 
disa fleeted  elements  of  the  populace  into  a  process  to  chart  a  new,  democratic 
course  for  Algeria.  We  agree  with  the  major  Algerian  parties,  which  insist 
that  this  process  must  involve  a  broadening  of  political  participation  to 
encompass  all  factions,  including  Islamist  leaders  who  reject  terrorism.  We 
have  followed  with  interest  indications  from  Algiers  that  government 
officials  have  met  with  representatives  of  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front.  But 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  fruits  of  such  contacts — if  indeed  they  have 
occurred.   In  order  for  such  a  dialogue  to  succeed,  each  side  will  need  to  take 
tangible  steps  to  show  good  will.  As  each  month  passes  without  progress, 
chances  will  recede  for  political  accommodation  between  the  regime  and  its 
opponents,  Islamist  or  secular. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  economic  reform,  the  U.S.  government  has 
given  encouragement  to  Algerian  officials  in  their  ongoing  attempts  to  design 
a  reform  program  which  the  International  Monetary  Fund  could  support. 
These  consultations,  we  understand,  are  making  progress.  Although  the 
structural  economic  adjustments  and  fiscal  austerity  which  such  a  program 
would  entail  might  create  hardship  in  the  short  term,  special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  need  to  reinforce  Algeria's  social  safety  net.  We  remain 
convinced  that  Algeria's  best  course  is  to  accept  and  implement  such 
measures,  which  are  essential  for  an  eventual  economic  recovery  and  for  the 
long-term  well-being  of  the  Algerian  people. 
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Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  goals  of  U.S.  policy  concerning  Algeria  are 
clear.   We  favor: 

•  the  development  of  a  more  democratic  system  which  allows  broad 
popular  participation  in  government; 

•  an  eventual  resumption  of  the  suspended  electoral  process; 

•  economic  reforms  which  satisfy  the  long-term  needs  of  the  Algerian 
people; 

•  respect  for  basic  human  rights. 

This  has  been  our  consistent  message  to  Algerian  leaders  since  January 
1992.   We  have  consulted  closely  with  other  concerned  governments,  among 
them  Algeria's  major  creditors,  and  will  try  to  coordinate  with  them  as 
events  unfold.  European  governments  have  delivered  demarches  to  the 
regime  along  lines  similar  to  ours. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  despite  the  stated  intention  of  all  Algerian 
governments  in  the  past  two  years  to  undertake  genuine  political  and 
economic  reforms,  we  have  seen  little  progress  towards  these  goals.  The 
failure  of  the  government-sponsored  "national  conference"  in  January,  which 
all  major  opposition  parties  boycotted,  demonstrated  that  the  regime  has  yet 
to  convince  opposition  elements  of  its  willingness  to  permit  them  a 
meaningful  role  in  governing  during  a  transition  period.   Many  of  the  actions 
which  the  government  has  taken  in  the  economic  domain,  such  as 
promulgating  new  trade  and  investment  codes,  have  not  thus  far 
significantly  changed  economic  realities  in  Algeria. 
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It  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  appreciate  the  limits  of  U.S.  influence 
in  Algeria.   Unlike  France  and  other  European  governments,  the  U.S.  has 
not  been  a  traditional  donor  of  bilateral  aid  to  the  Algerian  government.  Our 
involvement  with  Algeria  is  indirect.  The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  has 
provided  guarantees  for  over  $2  billion  in  private  bank  loans  for  projects 
involving  U.S.  companies  in  Algeria's  oil  and  gas  sector.  Similarly,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
program,  makes  available  credit  guarantees  for  short-term  private  bank 
loans  to  Algerian  importers  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  up  to  $550 
million  this  year. 

The  U.S.  gives  no  military  assistance  to  Algeria.  A  modest  IMET 
program  of  $50,000  this  year  provides  instruction  to  a  small  number  of 
Algerian  military  officers  in  human  rights,  respect  for  civilian  authority,  and 
responsible  resource  management. 

Given  the  complexities  of  this  highly  fluid  situation,  it  is  difficult  to 
speculate  about  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  crisis  in  Algeria.  What  is  clear 
is  that  we  remain  deeply  concerned  over  the  steadily  deteriorating  situation 
there.   Events  of  the  past  two  years  demonstrate  that  Algeria's  leaders 
cannot  ease  this  crisis  through  overreliance  on  repressive  policies.   In  the 
absence  of  serious  political  change,  violence  is  likely  to  continue  to  escalate 
and  to  threaten  Algeria's  stability.   President  Zeroual's  words  hold  out  some 
hope  for  an  approach  based  on  compromise  and  dialogue.   We  sincerely  hope 
that  his  words  will  be  matched  by  actions. 
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Regional  Implications 

The  crisis  in  Algeria  has  provoked  concern  from  neighboring  countries, 
and  raised  the  obvious  question  of  whether  or  not  the  situation  there 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  region.  It  is  important  to  iinderstand  up-front 
what  most  of  the  testimony  I've  just  given  tries  to  make  plain:  that  Algeria's 
predicament  is  driven  by  events  in  that  country  and  results  from  a  history 
very  different  from  that  of  its  neighbors  in  the  Arab  Maghreb.  While 
political  Islam  responds  to  the  search  for  a  unique  identity  and  to 
socio-economic  difficulties  shared  by  the  North  African  states,  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  have  signifrcant  strengths  that  are  not  shared  by  Algeria. 

Tunisia  has  a  much  smaller  and  more  homogeneous  society  than  Algeria 
and  a  vibrant,  market-oriented  economy  that  is  one  of  the  success  stories  of 
the  region.  Its  own  Islamist  movement,  when  last  tested  by  elections,  was 
far  less  vigorous  than  the  FIS.  Tunisia  has  been  markedly  free  of  the 
bloodshed  that  has  scarred  Algeria  in  recent  years.  Its  stable  and  cohesiye 
society,  bolstered  by  a  vigorous  and  weU-educated  middle  class,  would 
benefit  from  greater  political  openness.  The  modest  expansion  of  the 
political  process  to  include  opposition  members  elected  to  Tunisia's 
parliament  in  last  Sunday's  elections  is  a  welcome  step  in  this  direction. 
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Morocco  is  also  a  different  case  from  Algeria.  During  the  colonial  period, 
Morocco  was  not  made  a  part  of  France.   Its  rich  historical  traditions, 
including  a  native  dynasty  now  going  back  nearly  400  years,  were  largely 
untouched.  Morocco  did  not  resort  to  central  planning  with  aU  its 
disruptions  and  inefficiencies  and  it  did  not  collectivize  agriculture,  driving 
farmers  off  the  land.  Instead,  increased  reliance  on  the  private  sector  and 
the  successful  implementation  of  an  IMF  program  in  the  80's  have  given 
Morocco  a  solid  market  economy,  that,  while  far  from  free  of  problems,  is 
attracting  international  attention  as  an  emerging  market  and  bringing 
benefits  to  people  throughout  the  country. 

In  looking  at  the  potential  effect  of  poUtical  Islam  on  Morocco,  an 
important  factor  to  consider  is  the  religious  legitimacy  of  the  Moroccan 
throne,  which  goes  back  many  centimes.  Perhaps  because  of  this  tradition 
and  the  very  strength  of  its  society  and  traditions,  Morocco  allows  Islamist 
movements  to  organize  so  long  as  they  do  not  actively  engage  in  politics. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  fundamentalism  is  not  a  factor  to  be  watched 
in  Morocco.  For  many  of  the  disadvantaged  in  a  society  facing  the 
socio-economic  challenges  of  income  inequality,  urbanization,  and 
unemployment,  the  appeal  of  an  Islamist  solution  is  strong. 
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Thirty  years  after  Independence  a  war  once  again  engulfs 
Algeria.  This  time  the  conflict  does  not  pit  Algerians 
against  its  former  French  colonizers,  but  different  groups 
within  Algerian  society  against  each  other.  The  current 
increase  in  organized  violence,  the  military  intervention  and 
the  assassination  of  President  Mohamad  Boudiaf  in  June  1992 
attest  to  Algerians'  profound  dissatisfaction  with  th«1r 
government.  The  October  1988  bread  riots  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  the  Islamic  movement  (F.I.S.  -  Islamic  Salvation 
Front)  are  often  considered  causes  and/or  catalysts  of  tha 
turmoil  that  now  engulfs  the  country.  But  Algeria's  turmoil 
-  and  possible  solutions  out  of  the  current  situation  -  can 
be  much  better  understood  by  focusing  on  the  mooh  deeper 
structural  processes  of  economic,  political  and  ideological 
disintegration  that  started,  alnost  imperceptibly,  as  soon  as 
the  country  became  independent  in  1962.  And  while  the  state 
has  seemingly  won  the  political  battles  until  now,  it  is  much 
less  clear  that  it  can  do  so  in  the  intermediate  or  long-term 
future . 

Perhaps  the  only  way  to  halt  the  disintegration  was  -  as 
then  President  Ttanj<?did  coneluded  after  the  rioto  -  the 
Introduction  of  political  pluralism.  But  the  military 
cancellation  of  elections  in  January  1992  testified  to  the 
fact  thnt  the  Arab  world's  first  real  oxpcriioent  with 
democracy  had  been  abandoned  by  those  who  briefly  pretended 
to  be  its  protectors.  And  the  result  will  be  continued 
hurnvoil  in  Algeria  as  the  military  and  the  PIS  fight  for 
legitimacy  while  civil  society,  weakened  by  three  decades  of 
single-party  politics,  stands  by. 

Throughout  North  Africa  and  in  the  West  the  military 
intervention  in  Algeria  in  January  1992  was  greeted  with  a 
sigh  of  reliof .  A  few  montho  earlier  the  ITorLh  Alriuan 
governments  had  established  a  joint  task  force  to  combat  what 
they  term  radical  Islam.  Their  message,  aimed  in  part  at  the 
West,  was  unmistakable t  The  governmenLs  in  puwur  are  vrorth 
preserving.  For  no  matter  what  their  shortcomings,  ranging 
from  political  exclusion  to  severe  human  rights  violations, 
^hey  form  tha  only  barrier  against  Cauacics  who  want  to 
confront  the  West.  Local  forms  of  authoritarianism  may  be 
regrettable,  but  they  are  the  only  road  toward  western-style 
political  pluralism. 

It  is  this  double  distortion,  of  liberalism  and  of 
Islam,  that  govornaents  across  the  reijiuii  -  but  particularly 
Algeria  -  are  now  using  in  their  struggle  to  remain  in  power. 
The  feeble  Western  outcry  against  the  Algerian  military 
intervention  proved  that  this  distortiua  could  persuade  some 
outside  the  region,  it  is  unllkaly,  however,  to  lead  to  a 
similar  suspension  of  belief  at  home.  The  result,  as  local 
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govornments  now  rsalize  with  a  qreat  d«al  of  trttpldation,   is 
cont:inued  contestation  by  opposition  oovBoents  that  hav9 
gllnpaed  th«  veaknasses  in  local  reqimea '    armor.  Tte  military 
intervention  in  Algeria  was  only  th«  beginning  of  a  long 
period  of  destabilxzation,   not  the  end  aa  its  perpetrators 
argued. 

The  unfolding  events  in  Algeria  therefore  are  iinportaLnt 
not  only  to  the  neighboring  Sorth  African  countries  where 

folitical  contestation  has  grown  eq:ually  rapid  during  th« 
aat  half  decade.     In  a  much  broader  ssnse  they  also  reveal 
hcfff  a  steady  accumulation  of  political  and  economic 
dislocations  can  oaXe  strong  political  syatems  -  oven  thos« 
where  opposition  has  been  seeaingly  obliterated  -  lose  their 
legit Lmacy  and  invincibility.     Above  all  they  Indicate  how 
the  state   in  Algeria  -  once  seen  by   1t;«Alf  and  eonsidarod  by 
local  societies  as  the  mediator  of  conflicts  -  has  now  becono 
the  focus  of  that  conflict.     It  is  this  fundamentally  changed 
political  reality  that  Algeria,   and  its  neighbors,   must  now 
face  -  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  both  economically  and 
politically  faltering  and  its  leadership  is  dispossessed  of 
the  symbolic  and  moral  suasion  H:  once  rolled  upon  to  govern 
the  country. 

THE  ORiaiNa  07  THE  CRISIS  XH  ALGERIA 

What  caused  the  deepening  chaos  in  Algeria?  Although 
several  analysts  havo  correctly  axguod  ^hat  lalaaiam  is 
almost  never  a  reaction  simply  to  socioeconomic  hardship,  it 
is  clear  in  the  Algerian  case  that  the  economic  and  political 
3traf«gi«a«»  adopted  after  indopondencc  set  tha  stage  for  a 
conflict  between  the  state  and  several  groups  in  civil 
society  that,  would  almost  inevitably  conflagrate  in  the 
IQflOs.  A-ftor  a  vicious  eight-year  wax  against  the  French 
that  left  an  estimated  one  million  Algerieuis  dead,  an  entire 
generation  of  muiahedeen  and  other  Algerians  willingly 
endured  ocononic  austerity  and  politlcul  exclusion  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  new  nation. 

It  lo  this  "aocial  contxract'  made  in  the  early  years  of 
independent  Algeria  that  eventually  unraveled.  The  country's 
second  president,  Houari  Boumedienne,  formally  developed  a 
oocialiat  developrr.ent  sLrateyy  that  remained  in  place  until 
his  death  in  1978.  The  plan  had  four  components:  first, 
Bounedienne  relied  on  a  steady  and  substantial  income  from 
the  country's  oil  and  natural  gas  during  tne  19503  and  1970s. 
Second,  he  demanded  of  the  first  post- independence  generation 
a  level  of  personal  austerity  that  would  allow  a  high  level 
of  national  savings  uo  be  clmnneled  toward  industrialization. 
Third,  to  temper  the  economic  hardship  he  Icnew  was 
unavoidable  in  the  pursuit  of  economic  developaant,  he 
iinpoBQd  an  og&litarianism  tlidt  provided,  at  least  in  Official 
language,  a  powerful  element  of  solidarity  among  the 
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country's  citizens.    Finaily,  ha  astablishad  an  authoritarian 
ona-party  systea  that  directed,  rather  than  consulted,  the 
population. 

In  Algeria  eoonomic  development  under  Boumedienne 
focused  on  active  state  intervention  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.     The  country's  legal  syatea,   its  fiscal  and  monotflry 
policy  instruments,  and  a  tangle  of  regulatory  mechanisms 
were  meant  to  protect  internal  markets  froa  undue 
interference.     The  government  not  only  occupied  th« 
traditional  commanding  heights  of  the  economy  but,  through  a 
pervasive  system  of  price  controls  and  subsidies,  penetrated 
the  lowest  levels  of  daily  economic  int«rar!t.ion  as  >»oll. 
The  economic  strategy  was  matched  politically  by  a  highly 
authoritarian  one-party  system,  the  Fi;9pt  de  Liberation 
IJ^tiionale    (FLN). 

According  to  Boumedienne  and  his  advisors  the  pervasive 
prp^ence  of  thfi  otato  in  the  ooun^ry's  political  and  ecoaomlu 
life  would  dilute  the  persistent  factions  and  regional 
differences  that  had  temporarily  been  suspended  during  the 
war  againat:  the  French.     It  would  give  the  country  a.  chemce 
to  bolster  its  weak  economic  regulatory  institutions  for 
impleiasnting  centralized  economic  policies  and  reduce 
2LIgorian  rolianoc  on  trada  vith  France.     An  impoitemt  side 
benefit  was  that  it  ■would  also  reduce  the  latportance  of  a 
private  sector  the  government  airgued  showed  no  inclination  to 
holp  ehouldor  the  burden  of  the  country's  duvulopment. 

Running  through  ranch  of  Algeria's  economic  literature  of 
that  oarly  period  was  the  strong  convicxiou  rhat  markets 
could  only  bring  incremental  change,  not  the  wholescale 
restructuring  necessary  to  make  Algeria  into  a  full-fledged 
induotriol  power.     The  country '«  planners  -  including 
Abdessalam  Belaid,  the  country's  Industrial  czar  -  also 
argued  that  reliance  on  the  market  would  not  allow  Algeria  to 
fin*tune  the  counLxy's  wuonomy  -  a  process  tor  which  they 
thought  administrative  fiat  was  indispenseible .    The  party 
that  had  led  the  country  to  independence  -  the  Front  c\$ 
LibfejLdtion  tfationale  (tLH)  -  emerged  as  the  single  vehicle 
for  this  intertwined  economic  and  political  strategy.     The 
state  capitalist  experiment  that  started  in  earnest  after 
Boumedienne  •  a  coup  against  Ahmed  Ben  Bella  in  1965  was 
matched  by  a  political  effort  to  replace  much  of  the  old 
economic  and  cultural  elite,  and  to  extend  the  state's 
administrate. ve  institutions  throughout  the  country. 

Although  Algeria  managed  impressive  economic  growth  for 
almost  two  decaces ,  by  the  end  of  the  1970s  much  of  the 
earlier  optimism  athoxit  the  ability  of  the  state  capitalist 
experiment  tc  manage  and  direct  economic  development  had 
pLoven  unroundea.      Questioning  of  the  economic  strategy  that 
had  sustained  the  industrialization  program  coincided  with 
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Bounedlenne  •  8  de^th  in  1978.     It  waa  fueled  by  tha 
caicuiatloriB  Bade  by  a  number  of  the  country 'a  elites  that 
the  econoiLLC  growth  had  been  achieved  at  a  heavy  political 
and  economic  price.     A  number  of  severe  structural  problems 
martced  tne  economy  -  includinq  a  still  overvhelming 
dependence  on  revenues   from  natural  gas  and  not,   as  the 
original  strategists  had  predicted,  on  income  derived  from  an 
integrated  industrial  infrastructure. 

The  new  president,  Chadli  Beniedid,  elected  in  1980,  wan 
a  compromise  candidate  backed  by  the  Arm6e  de  Liberation 
Natiooale   (ALU),    ihe  country's  ultimate  powerbrokera  and 
close  allies  of  the  TLS  nlltvos.     His  auccoaBlon,   along  linoa 
spelled  out  in  the  constitution,  showed  how  the  political 
system  in  Algeria  had  become  institutionalized.     The  new 
developrrant.  atrat.Agy  adopted  shortly  after  Benjodid'a 
assumption  of  pover  -  liberalization  or  infital^  -  waa  the 
result  of  essentially  economic,  and  not  political,  concerns. 
By    1980  tho  public  seotor  was  characterized  by  low 
productivity  and  bureaucratic  redundancy.  Investment  codes 
presented  formidable  legal  hurdles  to  the  development  of  a 
private  sector,    much  of  whose  energy  was  chaxineled  toward 
economic  activities  at  the  margins  of  the  inefficient  public 
sector  or  toward  activities  that  contributed  little  to 
improving   tho  productive  capacity  o£   tha  couiitiy.      The 
agricultural  sector  was  in  shambles;  Pricing  policies  and 
outright  neglect  had  turned  a  country  self-sufficient  in  food 
production  into  an  importer  of  basic  louUstuIfs.   Most  Of 
those  imports  were  paid  for  in  hard  currency,   a  commodity 
once  reserved  exclusively  for  industrialization. 
Slmultaneoualy ,    the   pressure  on  olliuial  mar)cets  was 
axacerbated  by  a  rapid  monetary  expansion  that  led  to  excess 
liquidity  and  the  growth  of  parallel  markets  where  the  real 
value  of  ths  country's  curreuuy  was  a  fraction  of  its 
official  price.     By  the  time  infitah  proceeded  in  the  early 
19803,     growing  shortages  of  food  and  consumer  goods,  rising 
inflation,   and  the     inefficient  use  of  capital,  much  of  it 
borrowed  after  the   1973  oil  crisis,  had  led  to  a  burgeoning- 
debt  burden  Boumedienne  would  have  found  intolerable. 

The  crisis  in  the  agricultural  sector  and  the  need  for 
iirproved  consumer  goods  was   in  part  also  linXed  to  a  much 
bLOudei   reality  that  had  marJced  Algeria  since  its 
independence:  the  rapid  growth  of  an  urban  population  caused 
not  only  by  a  rural  exodus  of  the  poor,  but  also  by  the  need 
for  d  highly  educated  managerial  and  bureaucratic  class  that 
could   tranage   tho   state  capitalist  economy,    a  burgeoning  group 
of  people  concentrated  in  the  coastal  cities.     In  1980 
Alcjtiiiti  attempted,   without  much  success,   to  decentralize  its 
economy  in  an  effort  to  relieve  this  unrelenting  pressure  on 
the  cities.     The  pressure  had  two  effects:    First,    it  added  to 
the  groviiiy  burden  of  maintaining  tha  social  contract, 
primarily  through  subsidies  on  food  and  other  necessities; 
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second,   it  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  more  vocal  and  restive 
urban  population  that  was  overwhelmingly  young  and 
unemployed,  and  held  increasingly  divergent  views  on  what 
constituted  the  public  interest. 

But  no  matter  how  disastrous  Boua©dianno'« 
industrialization  oolicy  may  appear  in  retrospect,  his 
economic  syatem  dia  deliver  a  number  of  benefits  to  the 
Algerian  population  that  it  had  never  Xnown  before.     The 
state  capitalist  experiment  created  largescale  employment,  an 
expanded  educational  ayaten  and  improved  health  facilities 
throughout  the  country.     To  some  extent  the  October  1988 
riots  would  indirectly  be  linXed  to  the  success  Bouwftdlflnne 
had  in  fulfilling  the  country's  social  contract.     These 
achieveroents  not  only  considereibly  raised  the  expectations  of 
most  Alqerians,  but  also  later  turned  increasing  numbers  of 
them  against  the  government  when  it  could  no  longer  keep  up 
Ita  part  of  the  bargain. 

TOHARD     POLITICAL     CONXESTATIORt      1980-1988 

By  the  time  Benjedid  launched  his  oconomio 
liberalization  program  in  1980,  the  Algerian  government  not 
only  faced  a  faltering  economy,  but  also  charges  of 
ralsmanageioGnt  and  corruption.     Although  infitah  lesBoncd  the 
country's  economic  problems  at  least  temporarily,  his  efforts 
to  resolve  the  political  conundrum  were  considerably  less 
BiirriG'SSful.     Th«  PLN'a  claim  to  pursue  equity  and  econox&ic 
justice  for  all  Algerian  citizens  was  becoming  increasingly 
tarnished.     The  growing  gap  between  those  who  had  no  access 
to  tho  patronage  of  the  FLN  and  an  elite  of  public  sector 
managers,   party  apparatchiks  and  allied  ALN  officers,  exposed 
the  true  nature  of  the  party  -  it  was  no  longer  considered 
neutral  and  above  politics.     The  FLN  claim  that  it 
represented  an  indispensable  political  intermediary  had 
vanished  by  the  time  Benjedid  assumed  power  -  but  it  would 
take  almost  amother  decade  before  it  met  thu  sustained 
opposition  it  now  fully  encounters. 

That  opposition  has  been  in  some  ways  been  strenghtened 
byv  the  difficulties  of  implementing  the  new  economic 
strategy,     reneged  on  the  commitment  to  socialism  under 
Boumodionne  had  been  an  indelible  ydtt,  of  the  country's 
political  discourse.     Unable  to  isolate  party  opposition  to 
the  new  economic  strategy,  as  neighboring  Tunisia  had  done 
sooa  after  its  abandomnent  of  socldlism  in  1969,  Benjedid 
faced  FLN  infighting  that  slowed  down  the  inf itath  perceptibly 
and  fueled  the  struggle  between  the  pairty  and  the  growing 
outside  opposition.     The  pro  and  antl- infitah  factions  within 
the  Central  Committee,  the  Politburo  and  the  Hational 
Assembly  were  unified  on  only  one  issue i  preventing  the 
diapcrsaL  of  power  beyond  the  party.     And  ordinary  Algerians 
were  unified  in  their  opposition  to  a  government  that  could 
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no  longer  deliver  its  pronlaea.  All  belief  in  the  political. 
Ideological  and  cnltural  value  of  the  party  had  dissipated. 
The  symbolic  value  it  once  shared  with  the  Ann^e  de 
Liberation  Nationale  (ALN)  as  the  qruarantor  of  national 
independence  and  egalitarianism  was  in  question  even  before 
the  October  1988  riots  occurred  -  riots  that  would  end  once 
and  for  all  the  pretensions  of  the  country's  singlo  party. 

The  October  1988  riots  in  Bab  el-Oued,  one  of  the 
capital's  poorer  neighborhoods,  b«gan  as  a  roault  of 
widespread  unemployment  and  shortages  of  essential  goods. 
Algeria's  $70  billion  income  boom  that  had  started  after  the 
second  oil  shock  in  1979  had  ended  by  1985.  A  yoar  later  the 
government  adopted  a  new  austerity  plan  aimed »  in  part,  at 
reducing  the  country's  $23  billion  debt.  Although  the 
government  could  have  rescheduled  its  debt  paynmonts,  for 
ideological  reasons  it  refused  to  do  so.  The  government's 
self-ijnposed  adjustment  plan  required  draconian  measures  that 
most  analyni-a  believe  wwro  soro  painful  than  on  IMP  plan 
would  have  been.  &t  the  saine  time  the  state  and  public 
companies ,  which  had  been  told  to  trim  their  payrolls  for  the 
anlco  of  efficiency,  were  not  able  to  provide  employment  Lo 
the  annual  300,000  university  graduates,  something  once 
guaranteed  by  the  Algerian  government. 

The  1986  plan  heightened  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  it 
slowly  turned  to  open  dissent  and  defiance.  Riots  took  place 
in  Constantino  and  Setif  that  year.   In  essence  Lhey  wwiu  a 
reaction  to  the  hypocricy  of  the  economically  privileged  - 
the  official  nomenJrlatura  and  those  who  had  benefited 
handsomely  from  the  Inf itah  otrategy.   Several  hundred 
Islamists  were  picked  up  and  brought  to  trial  in  1986  and 
198  7  while  student  strikes  continued  un3Lbated.  As  many  as 
half  of  all  young  Algerians  were  anHoiployed  at  the  time  Of 
the  riots.  By  September  1988  labor  unrest  had  spread 
throughout  the  industrial  belt  that  stretches  around  Algiers 
fron  Reghaia  Lo  RouiUd.  At  the  end  Of  the  month  Strikes 
broke  out  in  the  pxiblic  service  companies  in  Algeris.  They 
culminated  in  the  call  for  a  general  strike  for  5  October. 
The  riots  preceUwd  the  strike  by  a  few  hours.  They  were 
started  by  unemployed  youth,  and  then  quickly  supported  by 
Talajuists  who  used  the  riots  as  an  opportunity  to  gain  public 
exposure  afLer  tli«  trials  had  temporarily  put  them  on  the 
defensive.  When  army  recruits  fired  pointblank  at  the 
demonstrators,  leaving  at  least  200  dead,  public  opinion 
strongly  Lurned  against  the  goverrunent. 

Benjedid's  response  to  the  riots  at  the  outset  appeared 
bold  and  imagiiidtive.  wii^nin  a  tew  months  the  country 
adopted  a  new  constitution  that  opened  the  road  to  multiparty 
politics  and  oaiitted  any  mention  of  socialism.  The  link 
befw<een  the  ALN  daJ  the  FLN  was,  at  iaast  institutionally 
speaking,  severed:  High  ranking  army  officers  were  no  longer 
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seated  on  the  party's  central  committee.  Scores  of  the 
country  a  political  exiles  returned  to  Algeria,  including 
some  lite  Hocine  Ait  Ahmed  and  Ahiaed  Ben  Bella  who  had 
belonged  to  the  FLN  leadership  during  the  waic  of  Independence 
but  wno  nac  lived  in  exile  for  years.  The  government  adopted 
a  new  electoral  law  in  April  1991,  and  the  campaign  for 
national  elections  started  shortly  afterwards.  More  than 
torty  opposition  parties,  including  the  legalized  FIS, 
participated.  Benjedid  resigned  as  head  of  the  FLN  and  a  new 
government  under  the  leadership  of  Sid  Ahmed  Ghozali  -  who 
had  been  removed  during  the  state  capitalist  period  from  his 
position  as  director  of  the  country's  national  oil  company 
for  advocating  market  economics  -  was  formed.  The  optimism 
with  which  the  changes  were  greeted  in  the  West  was  reflected 
in  several  substantial  loans  made  to  Algeria  by  international 
lending  institutions  throughout  1991. 

But  the  reforms  came  too  late  and  led  to  a  guerre  dee 
ciana   that  had  marked  Algerian  politics  sinno  th«  war  of 
independence  began  in  1954.  Benjedid  wanted  to  remove  the 
ainny  from  the  country's  political  life  by  replacing  the  amy 
of  the  maguisards  with  a  new  generation  "who  hav«  choo«a  tho 
army  aa  a  profession."  Bis  reforms  included  the  creation  of 
a  general  staff,  the  redesigning  of  military  regions, 
reappointments  of  military  conunandors  and  tha  promotion  of 
younger,  "non-historic"  officers.  But  any  attempts  to  limit 
the  political  power  of  what  has  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
been  a  self -governing  institution  within  tho  country  wera 
stymied.  Even  the  government  was  ambivalent  about  Benjedid 's 
reforms  because  it  relied  on  the  ALN  to  quell  internal 
opposition. 

The  potential  for  change  was  not  only  circumscribed  by 
the  army's  tradlhional  rolo  in  Algerian  politics.  It  was 
also  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  political  system  Algeria 
had  so  arduously  maintained  since  independence.  Benjedid' s 
attampta  to  refona  the  FLN  followed  a  number  of  timid 
attempts  that  date  back  to  the  early  1980s  after  he  assumed 
power.  By  that  time  the  party  had  already  been  weakened  by 
inf ightl ngb«twoon  clans.   It  had  stopped  being  a  piugressive 
force  and  inspired  in  its  members  little  more  than 
detachment,  indifference  and  cynicism.  For  example,  on  the 
ave  of  tho  first  fro«  local  and  municipal  electiuiui  in  June 
1990  a  sizeable  minority  of  the  party's  apparatchiks  defected 
when  the  party's  fortune  was  clearly  declining. 

Benjedid 's  alternatives  after  the  riots  %fere  threefoldi 
to  move  toward  a  multi-party  system,  to  sever  the  link 
between  thA  party  and  tho  Algerian  state,  or  to  restructure 
the  party  internally  to  make  it  more  compatible  with  the 
political  reality  the  country  faced  after  October  1988.   To 
some  extant  tho  Algorian  prccident  atteirpLed  all  three.   In 
the  year  that  followed  the  riots  he  attempted  to  bring  new 
people,  a  new  structure  and  new  ideas  into  the  pln.   The 
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instj-tutional  atractures  of  the  party,   from  tli«  local  cells 
on  up,   were  redrawn.       At  tha  FLN  National  Congress  in 
Hovember  1989  soiaft  q«w  delegates  replaced  old  stalwarts,  but 
the  National  Asseaitly  retained  most  of  its  party 
apparatchiXa ,  delegates  who  had  been  appointed  before  the 
1988  riota.     They  in  turn  continued  to  boycott  any  further 
political  and  economic  refonna.     The  country  was  running  out 
of  time. 

The  search  for  political  pluralism  and  a  greater  measure 
of  public  liberty  in  Algeria  in  the  wake  of  the  riots  showed 
the  deep  scars  left  by  the  one-party  system  and  the 
systematic  evisceration  of  all  potential  opposition  during 
the  19608  and  1970s.     At  the  surface  at  least,  Algeria  made 
remiirkaUDle  progress  ia  setting  the  parameters  for  meaningful 
refonai   It  had  a  myriad  of  political  parties  or  aRnnci^tiona 
that  until  the  riots  would  have  been  intolerable;  humam 
rights  organizations  were  flourishing;  new  press  codes  were 
announced.     The  State  Security  Court  that  hart  onco  served 
exclusively  to  judge  dissenters  was  abolished. 

But  the  January  1992  military  Intervention  proved  how 
tenuous  those  new  associations  and  organizations  were  and  how 
dispensaQjle  they  were  judged  by  the  powerbroJcera  in  Algerian 
politics.      It  was  ultimat/ily  the  combination  of  military, 
economic,  and  institutional  barriers  that  gave  the  political 
initiatives  after  October  1988  its  contours.    And  it  was  tha 
same  longstanding  cfvrvbination  that  slowed  down  real  reform 
while  an  emboldened  apposition  pressed  for  rapid  change. 

The  moat    Ijnport-.ant  result  of  the  riota,    however,   was  the 
removal  of  those  elites  opposed  to  the  infitah  in  the  wake  of 
the  disturbances.     As  a  result,  the  government  and  its  ALN 
HiipportBro  had  a  rauch  highor  ataJco  in  tho  outcome  ol  the 
privatization  effort.     Several  observers  at  the  time  argued 
that  if  the  strategy  showed  any  sign  of  floundering  -  for 
Qconomic  or  political  reaaona  -  the  militaiy  would  have  to 
Intervene  to  ensure  its  continuation.     Kot  surprisingly  the 
main  rationale  put  forward  by  the  military  during  the  January 
199  2  take-over  waa  precisely  this  ecuaumic  argument i  the  fact 
that  the  islamists  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  infitah 
to  succeed.     Even  more  ironic  is  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
ajontha    after  the  coup,   Abd<;:»»alam  Belaid  -  the  father  of   the 
failed  state  capitalist  experiment  -  waa  appointed  prime 
minister  and  promptly  announced  his  commitment  to  rebuilding 
the  £3tatQ  companiea  as  th«  cornerstone  of  nia  economic 
strategy.     The     vacillation  not  only  shows  the  chaos  inside 
the  country,    but  to  most  Algerians  indicates  the  cynical 
nature  of  the  country's  political  leadership. 
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SYMBOLIC     POLITICS    MXU    TBE    RISB    OP    THB     ISLAMISTS  t     1988 
AHO     BBTOHD 

B«forG  hifl  forced  resignation  by  the  military  in  Spring 
1992  Ben^edid  often  spoke  of  the  October  1988  riots  as  the 
catalyst  of  Algeria's  second  revolution  -  a  "correction"  of 
the  first  revolution  that  had  ended  in  independence  in  1962. 
But  perhaps  the  historical  reference  is  wrong.    What  those 
few  days  in  October  1988  resembled  more  than  anything  else 
are  the  events  of  11  December  1961,  when,   for  the  first  tia* 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  Algerians  took  to  the 
streets.     As  most  French  historians  agree,  that  single 
massive  demonstration  triggered  the  Europeans'  realisation 
that  change  was  unavoidable.     In  the  same  way,  the  Algerian 
governaaant's  unmistakable  fear  during  the  first  days  of  the 
riots  emboldened  protestors  and  led  to  a  turning  point  in 
recent  Algerian  politics. 

What  the  growing,  and  increasingly  organlrftrt  and  public 
contestation  in  Algeria  has  amply  demonstrated  at  a  deeper 
structural  level  is  the  difficulty  the  state  now  faces  in 
maintaining  its  claim  to  be  the  sole  lAgitiiaate 
representative  of  the  country's  political  community.     Indeed, 
the  FLN  caji  no  longer  rely  on  the  symbolic  link  between  ruler 
and       ruled  that  figured  so  prominently  in  Algorian  politics 
after  independence.     And,  because  virtually  all  secular 
opposition  has  disappeared,  the  Algerian  government  is  alone 
in  its   struggle  against  th«  Tslamiat  movement,     in  thia 
struggle  for  legitimacy,  both  the  State's  representatives  as 
well  as  the  Islamists  contesting  the  State,  now  brandish  the 
power ful  symbols  of  national  identity.     The  concept  of  a 
cultural  renewal  and  of  the  extension  of  public  liberties  has 
invaded  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  been  re-adopted  into  the 
politic;)!  vocaisolary  after  a  hiatus  o£  almost  three  decades. 
And  while  some  of  the  calls  for  thia  renewal  have  been 
expressed  in  secular  terms,  all  clearly  carry  a  religious 
und«rtone. 

Indeed,   if  one  single  element  marked  the  election 
nampaigna   in  Algori*  that  led  to  the  cancelled  16  January 
national  elections,   it  was  thn  claim  by  virtually  all 
political  parties  that  they  are  the  protectors  of  Islam  in 
theLr  8<x?idtie8  .     To  moat  Algerians  this  claim,   particularly 
by  the  FlM,   seems  fantastic:   In  its  pursuit  of  socialist 
development  the  FLN  was  often  more     aggressive  toward  the 
country's  cultural  oymbola  and  religion  tli^in  even  the 
colonial  power  had  been.     Islam  in  Algeria,  as  elsewhere, 
represents  an  enduring  opposition  to  the  form  -  and  content  - 
of   the  typ«  of  nationalism  earlier  used  by  tlie  State.     Many 
of  the  symbols  now  invoked  by    the  PIS  and  its  leader  Abassi 
al-Madani,   such  as  solidarity,  equity,  equality  and 
Arab  1  7t^t ion,    axo  those  the  first  generaLioii  of  rhe  country's 
rulers  skillfully  manipulated  in  their  own  search  for 
legitimacy  and  nationeil  unity.     As  Algeria's  leaders  during 
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the  wax  of  in<lop«odence  often  stressed,  the  war  was  as  nnich  a 
struggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Algerians  as  a  physical 
confrontation  betveen  the  colonized  and  the  colonizers.     The 
confrontation  between  the  Islanists  and  the  PLM  is  nothing 
less. 

The  current  struggle  is  equally  one  of  persuasion  and  of 
the  manipulation  of  symbols  that  range  fax  beyond  the  socio- 
economic dislocations  that  led  to  the  riots.     And  it  is  a 
struggle  in  which  those  in  power  are  now  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage.     The  questions  as  ted  no  longer  focus  on  whether 
or  not  the  government,  or  the  Islamists,  have  an  economic 
program  or  a  political  vision  for  the  country.    The  Talamic 
movement  in  Algeria,  as  in  the  Maghreb  and  the  Arab  world, 
now  demands  greater  accountability  as  the  social  contract  is, 
willy-nilly,   under  attack  by  the  government,  itself. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  nature  of  the  Algerian  political 
system  determined  the  way  opposition  to  the  government's 
policies   formedt   Since  the  regime  hurt  never  relied  to  any 
large  extent  on  domestic  sources  of  revenues,  it  jugded  - 
quite  appropriately  -  that  opposition  was  unlikely  to  be 
based  on  economic  criteria  or  that  domestic  ooalitiona  around 
the  FLN  would  unravel  for  economic  reasons.     But  it  forgot 
that  in  the  absence  of  protest  based  on  those  economic 
criteria,   orgajiized  opposition  would  rally  around  the 
government's  very  raison  d'etre  i  An  ideological  commitment 
to  equality  for  all  and  a  moral  commitment  to  uphold  the 
achxevements  of  the  iqfi2  revolution. 

Although  the  islamist  gains  in  the  first  round  of  the 
national  elect  inns   in  December     1991  may  have  been,    as  moot 
observers  have  argued,  a  sign  of  discontent  with  FLN 
pretensions  rather  than  a  direct  endorsement  of  PIS,  it  is 
worth   strosaing  that  a  ■iaeablo  portion  of  Algeria's 
population  seems  willing  to  consider  an  alteration  -  if 
perhaps  not  quite  a  full-fledged  alternative  -  to  the  form  of 
political  GQimnunity  thoy  lived  in  during  the  Iliat  stage  of 
FLN-guided  state  building.     Although  this  possibility  is 
denied  in  Algeria  and  looted  upon  with  almost  visceral 
disiUce   In  the  West,    the  aocio-political  dyitouics   in  the 
country  make  it  liXely  that  sooner  or  later  an  Islamic 
government,    ruling  by  itself  or  in  a  coalition  configuration, 
will   coiao  to  power.      The  only  other  alternative  is   ma^or 
bloodshed  and  sustained  instability  that  would  spill  over 
into  neighboring  countries. 

The  link  to  independence  traditionally  invoked  by  the 
Algerian  government     has  now  lost  most  of  its  appeal, 
significantly,    the  recent  conf ronbationa  were  initiated  by  a 
younger  generation  who  do  not  share  the  historical  memories 
or  the  ideological  references  that  had  bean  at  the  heart  of 
r.ho    link,  botwo«n  thoir  alders   and   the  Algerian  state.      And  it 
is  particularly  among  the  young,   especially  university 
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students,  that  th«  decline  of  the  country's  fortunes  has  been 
oost  acutely  felt. 

To  this  extent  the  upheaval  in  Algeria  has  the  potential 
tor  an  important  inter-generational  change.  What  we  are 
witnessing  is  perhaps  the  establishment  of  what  the  14th 
century  North  African  historian  and  sociologist  avant  la 
lettre   Ibn  Khaldun  once  called  a  nev  davla i   the  emergence  of 
a  new  State  in  search  for  a  new  consensus  on  what  its  precise 
role  should  tm.     It  is  clear  that  in  trying  to  proinohA  a 
younger  generation  and  to  develop  a  new  role  for  its 
political  institutions  the  Algerian  state  now  faces 
formidaible  obstacles  euid  opponents. 

LES80HS     PROH     THE     ALOSXIAV     SXPBllISirCB 

In  January  1992  of  this  year  Algerians,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  country's  independence  in  1962,  could  have 
democratically  elected  their  own  gcvemmont.  Instead, 
military  intervention  put  an  end  to  the  krab  world's  most 
exciting  experiment  with  democracy.  It  was  clear  that  the 
new  government  in  A'lg<?ria  would  havo  boon  lalamio,  with 
enough  votes  in  the  Algerian  National  Assembly  to  rewrite  the 
constitution  and  to  subsequently  do  away  with  the  democratic 
process  that  hRlp^d  to  bring  it  to  pr«&inenco  after  bloody 
riots  in  1988. 

A  7IS  victory  would  certainly  have  been  problematic  for 
Algeria,  but  the  alternative  now  in  place  is  just  as 
difficult.  The  decades  of  single-party  politics  and  the  more 
recent  confrontation  between  the  two  aides  has  squeezed  out 
the  secular  opposition  and  turned  large  number  of  passive 
bystanders  into  active  opponents  to  the  regime.  At  the  same 
time  it  hafi  divided  Algeria  internally,  pitting  two 
increasingly  authoritarian  solutions  against  each  other  while 
the  secular  opposition  remains  eviscerated  in  the  process. 
This  is  particularly  worrisome  since  in  the  «iid  neither  the 
current  economic  liberalization  strategy  nor  the 
institutional  restructuring  of  the  country's  political  system 
alone  will  enable  tho  Algerian  leadership  to  recapture  its 
position  in  the  country. 

Political  reforms  in  Algeria  ramaiu,  particularly  atter 
the  army  intervention,  an  elite  occupation;  the  needed 
economic  reforms,  however,  are  popular  preoccupations.   To 
solve  the  dilomoA  tho  militaxy  oan  cuutinue  to  run  the 
country  as  it  did  during  the  Boumedienne  period.  But  if  that 
period  and  the  subsequent  decade  under  Benjedid  should  have 
tAught  one  important  fact,  it  la  that  thw  relative  autonomy 
of  the  Algerian  state  from  its  domestic  constituencies  had 
important  political  consequences:  The  government  paid  little 
att.onrion  to  either  a  growing  population  o£   disaffecrecl  youth 
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or  to  the  popular  iicpact  of  the  deteriorating  economy  - 
Issues  it  can  now  no  longer  ignore. 

It  failed  to  anticipate  the  inpact  of  the  austerity 
measures   inrposed  in  1983  and  1986  after  two  decades  of 
economic  hardship,  and  seemed  genuinely  surprised  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  popular  anger  that  exploded  in  October  1988. 
The  lac)c  of  meaningful  opposition  ultimately  left  Benjedid 
dependeiit  on  a  small  coterie  of  ALN  elites  and  their  allies 
who  perceive  security    as  more  iinportant  than  real  reform, 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  1992  military  intervention.     And, 
as  the  Boudiaf  assassination  ao  vividly  symbolizes,  without 
hope   for  true  reform,  Algerians  rely  on  violence  to  express 
their  desperation. 

The  growing  strength  o£  the  Islamists  raisan  (piestiona 
about  the  prospect  of  democracy  and  even  of  governabllity 
under  those  circumstances,  and  about  farther  economic 
development  in  Algeria.     It  also  rsLLaes   larger  qii«»gtlons  for 
the  remainder  of  the  region  and  for  the  West.     The  rise  of 
the  Islamists  and  their  virtual  ascent  to  power  in  Algeria 
hints  at  deeply  disturbing  issues  of  anrountability  and 
national  identity  that  have  been  left  unresolved  in  the  wake 
of  the  military  take-over.     Islam  and  democracy  have  often 
been   judged  incompatible  by   itn  local  and  Western  detractors 
alike.   But  for  the  last  decade  several  Isleuiist  movements  in 
North  Africa  have  shown  a  willingness  to  play  by  the 
consensual   rules  of  the   "democratic"   gamo,   only  to  be 
rebuffed  when  they  asked  lor  real  political  access.     The  real 
concern  in  Algeria  is  thisi   how  long  can  the  military  hold  on 
when  an   lajrga  part  of  society  incroaalngly     opta   for  local, 
religious  sysibols  of  legitimacy  and  authenticity  instead  of 
the  tainted  symbols  of  their  revolutionary  past? 

The  debate  in  Algeria  is  not  only  about  politics  and 
economics,   as  local  governments  and  the  West  have  belatedly 
realized.    It   ia    as  well   about   an  ideological   and  moral 
direction  for  a  country  coming  to  terms  with  its  own  past. 
Algerians  are  no  longer  moved  by  the  exhortations  of  local 
leaders  whoso  legltimaoy  was  once  prodicaLed  on  opposition  to 
the  West  -  but  who  now  demand  the  reverse  as  they  pursue  a 
more  Western-oriented  economic  strategy.     It  seems  almost 
inovitaJala   that   it  will   b«  the   Islamists   who  satisfy 
Algerians  '   need  for  a  relevant  moral  code  -  even  if  they  lack 
a  coherent  economic  strategy. 

It   is  against  this   foirmidable  background  of  a  nation- 
wide political,   economic  and  cultural  malaise  that  the 
current   violonco   and  tho   rise  of   the   Islamic  laovHments   in 
Algeria  must  be  seen.     Throughout  North  Africa  and  in  the 
West   the  military  intervention  in  Algeria  in  January  1992  was 
greeted  with   a  sigh  of   relief.      A   few  months   warlier  Algeria, 
along  with  the  North  African  governments,   had  established  a 
joint   task  force  to  combat  what  they  labeled  radical  Islam. 
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Th«ir  massage,  ainad  in  part  at  the  West,  vas  unmistakable 
and  could  be  encapsulated  as  tollows;   "the  governiaents  in 
power  are  worth  preserving.     For  no  matter  what  their 
shortcomings,   ranging  from  political  exclusion  to  severe 
huavan  rights  violations,  they  form  the  only  barrier  against 
fanatics  who  want  to  confront  the  west."    According  to  this 
interpretation,   local  forms  of  authoritarianism  may  be 
regrettable,  but  tney  are  the  only  road  towaurd  western-style 
political  pluraliara. 

It  is  this  double  distortion,  of  liberalism  and  of 
Islam,   that  Algerian  leaders    are  now  using  in  their  struggle 
to  remain  in  power.     The  feeble  Western  outcry  against  th« 
Algerian  military  intervention  proved  that  this  distortion 
could  persuade  some  outside  the  region.     It  is  unlikely, 
however,  to  lead  to  a  similar  suspension  of  beliaf  at  homo. 
The  result,  as  the  Algerian  leadership  now  realizes  with  a 
great  deal  of  trepidation,   is  continued  contestation  by  an 
Increasingly  organized  Islamist  opposition  that  hnn  glLnpsod 
the  weaknesses  in  the  local  regime's  armor.  The  military 
intervention  in  Algeria  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
period  of  destabilization,   not  the  end  as   It.si  peirpatrators 
argued. 

After  three  decades  of  relative  pasaivity,     Algerian 
society  has  started  to  reassert  values  and  interests  that  had 
been  handed  over  to  a  state  that  had  dominated  all  political, 
economic,    social  and  cultural  ozprostion  in  tho  wako  of 
independence.     Aa  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  central 
management  is  yielding  to  a  more  dispersed  kind  of 
decisionmaking,   this  process  in  Alg«rla  La  chaotic,   often 
undisciplined  and  frequently  violent.     The  transition  is 
particularly  dramatic  since  it  not  only  involves  a 
generational  tumov«r  in  iQadorship,   but  also  the  search  for 
a  new  consensus  and  for  new  economic  and  political  strategies 
to  deal  with  the  dramatically  changed  regional  and  global 
circuiast.anr:n6  the  country  faces  at  tho  end  of  the  20th 
century. 

Options    for    the    West 

To  treat  events  in  Algeria  therefore  simply  as  an 
Islamist  VB.    legitimate  government  battle,   or  to  think  Simply 
of  economic  aid  as  an  antidote  to  Islamisa  is  futile.     The 
turmoil  in  Algeria  is  not  only  about  politics  and  economics, 
as   local  govornmenta   and  the  West  have  belatwdly  realized. 
It  is  as  well  about  an  ideological  and  moral  direction  for  a 
country  coming  to  terms  with  its  own  past.     Algerians  are  no 
longAC  moved  by  the  exhortationa  of  local    leaUvrs  whose 
legitimacy  was  once  predicated  on  opposition  to  the  West  - 
but  who  now  demand  the  reverse  as  they  pursue  a  more  Western- 
orlan^Ad   ©conomic   strategy.      It  seema   alsoat  Inevitable  that 
it  will  be  the  Islamists  who  satisfy  Algerians'  need  for  a 
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relevant  moral  code  ^  even  if  tbey  lack  a  coherent  economic 
strategy. 

What  options  doe3  this  leave  the  United  States  with? 
The  dilenuna  we  face  in  Algeria  is  a  familiar  one  to  many 
pollcymalcera :   political  and  economic  support  could  help  spurn 
greater  political  accountaJDility,  but  unless  internal  reforms 
within  the  country  taxe  place  the  local  government  could  turn 
even  aore  repressive  and  exclusive,   increasing  further  the 
pressure  for  laigration  and  Islaaiic  radicalism.    This  clearly 
calls  tor  U3  to  play  an  activist  role.     While  economic  aid  to 
Algeria  in  particular  will  be  needed  to  overcome  its  debt 
burden  -  perhaps  most  effectively  if  coordinated  with  the 
European  Union  which  is  much  more  vulnerable  to  developments 
in  North  Africa  -  it  should  be  carefully  monitored  and  tied 
both  to  economic  feasibilities  and  to  the  creation  of  graator 
political  accountability  inside  the  country. 

in  particular,  attention  to  human  rights  iHsnes  and  to 
both  sides  playing  by  the  rules  of  a  clearly  agreed-upon 
political  game  would  create  a  measure  of  goodwill  and 
credibility  for  our  position  that  is  now  lacking.     The 
insistence  on  a  return  to  multi-party  politics,  whatever  its 
outcome,   should  dominate  onr  agenda t  it  is  to  say  the  least 
ironic  that  we  almost  silently  stood  by  while  the  PLN,   who 
lor  thirty  years  have  steadfastly  avoided  any  move  toward 
multiparty  politics  until  the  1988  riots  forced  them  to  do 
so,   refused  to  let  the  pts  p;»rticip«to  in  a  political 
expexlmant  that  could  have  established  such  a  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  lalamic  victory  in  1992  would 
have  been  problematic  for  Algeria  and  for  the  West,  but  the 
alternative  now  In  place  is  just  as  difficult.     If  the 
Boumadienne  presidency  ahould  have  taught  us  one  thing, 
however,   it  is  that  the  relative  autonomy  of  the  Algerian 
state  from  ite  domestic  constituencies  ultimately  had 
dIaaRtrous  political  consequences >   the  govenuaent  paid  little 
attention  to  either  a  growing  population  of  disaffected  youth 
or  to  the  popular  impact  of  a  deteriorating  economy  -  issues 
It  ran  now  no  longer  ignore.      For  th&t   reason  alone  we  should 
demand  greater  political  and  economic  accountability  and  more 
closely  tie  economic  aid  and  political  support  to 
performance. 

Finally,   the  rise  of  the  lalamista  and  their  virtual 
ascent   to  power  in  Algeria  hints  at  these  Uetjply  disturbing 
issues  of  accountability  and  national  Identity  that  have  been 
left  unresolved  in  the  wake  of  the  military  taXe-over.     Islam 
and  democracy  have  often  been   judged   Incomt^atible  by  its 
local  and  Western  detractors  alike.  But  for  the  last  decade 
several  Islamist  movements  in  North  Africa  have  shown  a 
willingness   to  play  by  tho  consensual   rules  ui  the 
"democratic"   ganxe,   only  to  be  rebuffed  when  they  asked   for 
tangible  political  access.     The  real  concern  we  face  in 
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Algeria  right  now  is  th«  following j  how  long  can  the  military 
hold  on  when  a  large  part  ot  society  increasingly  opts  Cor 
local,  religious  symbols  of  legitimacy  and  authenticity 
instead  of  the  tainted  ayinJsola  of  their  revolutionary  past? 
The  time  naa  perhaps  arrived  to  pay  serious  attention  to 
voices  on  both  aides. 
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Testimony  on  "The  Crisis  in  Algeria" 

Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 

of  the 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  Congress 

Hearing,  March  22,  1994 

Algeria  entered  its  current  period  of  political  crisis  in  January  1992  when 
President  Chadii  Benjedid,  architect  of  a  pathbreaking  experiment  in  p>olitical 
democratization,  was  forced  to  resign  following  the  first  round  of  national 
parliamentary  elections.    The  results  of  these  elections  had  stunned  Algeria's  ruling 
elite,  most  notably  the  commanders  of  the  military  establishment  and  the  largely 
secular  politicians  and  technocrats  who  had  controlled  the  goveriung  party  and  the 
state  since  independence  in  1962.   Some  47%  of  the  voters  had  cast  their  ballots  for 
the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS),  a  party  of  Islamist  orientation,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  FIS  won  a  total  of  188  seats  (out  of  430)  in  the  first  round  and 
stood  well  positioned  to  win  a  likely  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Assembly  in  the 
second  round.    A  victory  of  this  scale  would  among  other  things  have  given  the 
Islamists  the  requisite  majority  to  amend  Algeria's  only  recently  adopted  (1989) 
constitution,  a  prospect  that  the  prevailing  military /civilian  leadership  found 
appalling.    Rather  than  run  this  risk,  the  army  obliged  Benjedid  to  step  down, 
annulled  the  elections,  and  established  a  new  ruling  body  called  the  High  State 
Committee.   I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  append  to  this  testimony  the  text  of  an  article 
that  I  published  in  January  1993  in  the  journal  Current  History  which  treats  these 
events  in  greater  detail.^ 

The  crisis  that  erupted  in  January  1992  is  probably  best  characterized  as  a  crisis 
of  political  legitimacy  attendant  upon  two  significant  cleavages  in  Algerian  society. 
One  cleavage  is  generational.   The  great  majority  of  Algeria's  ciorrent  population 
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was  bom  after  1962,  that  is  to  say  after  the  period  of  the  war  for  independence  (1954- 
1962)  fron\  which  the  majority  of  Algeria's  rulers  to  date  have  been  recruited.   Both 
the  erstwhile  single  party,  the  National  Liberation  Front  (FLN),  and  the  n\ilitary 
establishment  grounded  their  legitimacy  in  their  role  in  winning  Algeria's 
independence  from  France.   By  the  late  1980s,  that  source  of  legitimacy  had  begvm  to 
wear  thin  in  the  face  of  numerous  economic  problems-high  unemployment, 
inefficient  state-rvm  industries,  lack  of  sufficient  economic  growth  to  absorb  the 
rising  generation-and  social  problems:   a  housing  crisis,  declining  services,  and  a 
perception  of  corruption  among  some  members  of  the  party  and  state 
"nomenklatura." 

The  second  cleavage  is  cultiiral.   Those  who  held  elite  positions  in  society 
tended  to  be  educated  in  French  which  was  the  de  facto  language  of  commerce  and 
administration  even  though  the  official  language  of  the  nation  was  Arabic. 
Likewise  the  elite  practiced  essentially  secular  lifestyles  which,  while  respectful  of 
Islam  as  the  national  religion,  assumed  a  version  of  western-style  separation  of 
mosque  and  state  in  the  conduct  of  public  ciffairs.  Thus  as  numerous  Algerians 
became  critical  of  state  policies  under  the  single-party  regime  especially  in  the  1980s, 
it  was  natural  for  many  of  them  to  turn  toward  religious  leaders  who  were 
articulating  a  critique  of  the  secular  government.   As  many  younger  Algerians 
turned  toward  the  mosque  as  a  way  of  coping  with  iheir  daily  problems,  the 
generational  and  cultural  cleavages  C2ime  to  overlap  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  riots  of  October  1988  that  dismantled  the  one-party  system  were  largely 
the  product  of  alienated  youth.  Their  rampage  laid  bare  the  widespread  discontent 
that  had  been  festering  just  below  the  surface  of  Algerian  politics  for  some  time. 
Certainly  the  socio-economic  problems  had  been  exacerbated  by  the  sharp  decline  of 
world  oil  prices  in  1986  which  hit  the  Algerian  economy  very  hard.2  Yet  it  was 
apparent  that  the  riots  expressed  both  economic  and  political  grievances,  and 
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President  Benjedid  responded  with  a  program  of  primarily  political  reform.   He 
terminated  the  legal  monopoly  of  the  FLN,  and  inaugurated  the  Arab  world's  most 
striking  opening  in  the  direction  of  multiparty  politics.   In  September  1989,  he  took 
the  fateful  decision  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the  party  that  had  taken  shape  under 
the  shelter  of  the  minarets.   In  June  1990,  the  FIS  swept  to  victory  with  54%  of  the 
nationwide  vote  in  municipal  and  provincial  elections.    Eighteen  months  later,  it 
repeated  its  triumph  in  the  first  multiparty  parliamentary  elections.   Then  officially 
dissolved  in  March  1992,  and  with  many  of  its  members  and  sympathizers  in 
detention,  it  went  underground  and  began  an  cirmed  campaign  against  the  post- 
coup  regime. 

Who  Are  the  Islamists? 

There  has  always  been  an  Islamic  current  in  Algerian  politics.  Sixty  years  ago 
during  the  era  of  French  colonial  rule,  it  took  the  form  of  the  Association  des  U16ma 
under  the  leadership  of  a  distinguished  Islamic  scholar  and  reformer,  Abdelhamid 
Ben  Badis  of  Cor^stantine.   By  indejjendence  Islamic  sensibilities  constituted  a 
minority  voice  within  the  FLN  which  was  dominated  by  a  more  secular  nationalist 
orientation  within  which  socialist  intellectuals  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Over  time  a  wing  emerged  within  the  party  that  stressed  arabization  of  the 
educational  sector,  emphasized  Algeria's  Arabo-Muslim  culture,  and  Ccilled  for 
closer  ties  with  the  Machreq  (or  Arab  East);  this  bloc  within  the  ruling  party  was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "barbef^l^nes,"  or  the  "bearded  FLN,"  an  allusion  of 
course  to  the  beards  favored  by  the  Islamist  leaders. 

The  real  core  of  the  Islamist  movement,  however,  was  taking  form  outside 
the  party  in  cind  around  the  mosques,  in  various  Islamic  cultural  associations,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  a  few  small  underground  armed  groups  such  as  the  Bouyali 
"band."    During  the  1980s,  a  small  number  of  the  most  militant  activists  left  Algeria 
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for  military  traiining  abroad  in  order  to  join  the  Afghan  resistance  in  that  country's 
civil  war.   When  Benjedid  decided  to  open  up  the  political  system  in  1989,  Islamists 
of  various  persuasions  very  quickly  came  together  and  laid  the  groundwork  for 
their  own  "front"  to  challenge  the  FLN.  The  FIS  was  originally  constituted  with  a 
35-member  governing  coimcil  (the  Majlis  ech-Choura)  of  which  Abassi  Mademi 
emerged  as  the  principal  spokesperson.   A  university  professor  with  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  London,  Madani  projected  a  relatively  moderate  image  of  a  leader 
committed  to  restoring  integrity  in  government,  via  the  "straight  path"  of  Islam. 
His  chief  lieutenant,  however,  was  a  firebrand  orator  named  Ali  Benhadj  whose 
speeches  implied  a  strict  theocratic  vision  of  an  Islamic  state.   Under  their  joint 
leadership,  the  FIS  rapidly  succeeded  in  mobilizing  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
voters,  capturing  much  of  the  general  protest  vote  as  well  as  the  more  ideological 
Islamist  vote. 

Following  severe  street  disturbances  throughout  June  1991,  both  Madani  and 
Benhadj  were  arrested  on  June  30th  of  that  year.^  At  this  point,  some  of  the  FIS 
militants  went  underground  while  other  elements  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  control 
over  the  organization.   While  some  members  of  the  Majlis  ech-Choura  openly 
criticized  Madani  and  Benhadj's  leadership,  one  of  their  supporters,  Abdel  Kader 
Hachani,  managed  to  hold  onto  control  of  the  "provisional  executive  bureau"  that 
was  formed  at  a  party  congress  in  Batna  in  July.  Hachani's  victory  represented  the 
continuing  influence  of  one  faction  within  the  Islamist  movement  known  as  the 
Djaza'ra  (or  "Algerianist")  group,  with  which  Madani  (and  his  mentor,  the  writer 
Malek  Bennabi)  were  associated.  Two  principal  rival  factions  were  emerging, 
however,  in  the  "Afghans"  and  the  Armed  Islamic  Movement  (MIA),  both  of  which 
leaned  toward  a  policy  of  armed  uprising.  While  the  latter  actually  began  planning 
commando  operations  against  government  installations,  one  of  which,  for  example, 
was  carried  out  a  few  weeks  before  the  December  balloting,  Hachani  took  the  FIS 
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into  those  elections.   In  the  disturbances  that  followed  the  cancellation  of  the 
electoral  process,  Hachani  along  with  thousands  of  party  sympathizers  was  arrested. 

At  this  point,  the  FIS  constituted  a  new  group  of  leaders  who  operated 
clandestinely  or  in  exile,  some  of  whom  had  essentially  p)olitical  responsibilities  and 
others  essentially  military  roles.   The  internal  political  direction  fell  to  Mohamed 
Said  (whose  real  name  is  Cheikh  Lounis  Belkacem)  who  had  previously  served  as 
top  personal  aide  to  Abassi  Madani.  Abdelrzizek  Radjam  who  was  director  of 
communications  of  the  FIS  shares  this  responsibility  (which  of  course  places  them 
both  in  very  dose  contact  with  the  MIA,  the  nnilitary  breinch  which  I  shcill  discuss 
shortly).   Several  others  fled  abroad  to  constitute  an  external  branch  of  the 
movement.   In  1993,  the  FIS  annoimced  that  Rabah  Kebir  (who  was  in  Germany),  a 
physics  professor,  was  president  of  its  "executive  board  abroad"  seconded  by  Qamar 
Eddine  Kherbane.   The  latter  was  a  former  fighter  pilot  in  the  Algerian  air  force  and 
a  founding  member  of  the  FIS  closely  allied  to  Ali  Benhadj;  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  June  1991  strike  and  like  several  of  the  emergent  leaders  a  returned 
"volunteer"  from  the  Afghan  civil  war.    Other  members  of  the  executive  board  were 
Anwar  Haddam,  another  physicist  who  had  been  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  dissolved 
assembly,  who  has  been  the  FIS's  principal  representative  in  the  United  States,  and 
Abdallah  Anas  who  spent  seven  years  on  the  Afghan  front  in  close  association  with 
Commandant  Massoud.   A  more  moderate  voice  among  the  external  leadership  was 
the  elderly  Abdelbaki  Sahraoui,  an  imam  at  a  mosque  in  France  (to  whom  the 
French  government  turned  last  November  when  three  of  their  consular  officers 
were  kidnapped  by  Islamists  in  Algiers).  Other  spokespersons  of  the  FIS  in  France 
include  Moussa  Kraouche,  a  computer  technician,  and  Djaafar  el-Houari,  a  math 
student,  who  together  have  edited  the  FIS's  journal  there  (currently  entitled  Al 
Forqane). 
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On  the  military  side,  the  top  leaders  are  considered  to  include  "General" 
Abdelkader  Chebouti  and  Said  Mekhloufi,  both  of  the  Armed  Islamic  Movement. 
The  former  is  a  veteran  of  an  earlier  armed  opposition  group  known  as  the  Bouyali 
Band  which  was  dismantled  in  1987.  Chebouti  was  imprisoned  for  his  activities,  but 
amnestied  in  1989,  after  which  he  assumed  responsibility  for  organizing  an  armed 
wing  of  the  FIS.  Mekhloufi  is  a  former  Algerian  air  force  officer  who  later  answered 
the  call  to  Afghanistan.  In  1990,  he  went  to  Jordan  to  train  a  new  band  of 
volunteers,  this  time  to  help  defend  Iraq  in  its  war  with  the  U.N.  coalition.  He  has 
also  edited  El  Mounqid  which  was  the  major  organ  of  the  FIS  during  its  period  of 
legality.   The  MIA  appears  to  have  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  early 
operations  against  the  Algerian  security  forces.   According  to  Thierry  Desjardins,  the 
well  informed  journalist  who  covers  Algeria  for  Le  Figaro,  the  guerrillas  are  very 
decentralized,  consisting  of  some  625  cells  of  about  fifteen  men  each. 

The  MIA  however  is  not  alone  on  the  scene.   A  second  organization  referring 
to  itself  as  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA)  has  become  increasingly  active. 
Moreover  it  appears  that  the  GIA  has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  atrocious 
wave  of  assassinations  of  secular  intellectuals,  journalists,  and  foreigners  that  began 
in  March  1993.  The  GIA  traces  its  roots  back  to  a  commando  group  organized  in 
1974  called  Al  Takfir  wal  Hijra  (Excommunication  and  Exile)  and  a  couple  of  similar 
groups.    Among  its  leaders  have  been  Mansouri  Meliani,  a  former  lieutenant  of 
General  Chebouti  and  like  him  an  ex-Bouyali  Band  member.   When  Meliani  was 
captured  and  later  executed,  his  son-in-law  Mourad  Si  Ahmed  took  his  place.  Better 
known  as  "Djaafar  el-Afghani"  or  "Djaafar  Seif-Allah"  ("Sword  of  God"),  he  was 
killed  in  a  shoot-out  with  government  forces  just  a  few  weeks  ago  (26  February 
1994).  The  GIA  has  especially  recruited  in  the  working  class  neighborhoods  east  of 
Algiers  like  Hussein  Dey,  whence  came  for  example  Abdelhak  Layada,  another  of  its 
leaders  who  was  extradited  from  Morocco  last  September.  Its  current  leader  may  be 
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Abdelkader  Hattab,  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Throat-slitting  and  Murder,  Until 
God  Be  in  Power,  or  Khaled  Djaafari.   The  journal  of  the  GIA,  Al-Ansar  (Partisans) 
reveals  its  extreme  fanaticism  as  did  a  recent  operation  in  which  the  GIA  is  said  to 
have  slaughtered  70  members  of  the  MIA! 

As  this  internecine  incident  suggests,  the  FIS  does  not  control  the  maquis  of 
the  GIA;  the  extent  to  which  the  political  wing  of  the  FIS  controls  the  MIA  (which 
has  moreover  rebaptized  itself  as  the  Islamic  Salvation  Army  or  AlS-just  as  the 
FLN  had  its  ALN,  the  FIS  now  has  its  AIS)  is  probably  greater.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  wHl  be  tensions  between  the  political  and  military  branches  of 
the  FIS  as  the  government  makes  overtures  to  the  imprisoned  political  leadership. 

Both  vyangs  presumably  seek  the  same  goal:   to  replace  the  fraincophone  and 
secular  elite  that  once  took  Algeria  down  the  path  of  "specific  socialism"  and  which 
is  accused  of  privilege  and  corruption.  While  the  content  of  their  economic 
program  is  ambiguous,  the  Islamists  have  a  pronounced  cultural  agenda:   Islamic 
dress,  especially  for  women;  withdrawal  of  women  from  the  workplace;  education 
segregated  by  gender;  priority  to  arabophones  over  francophones  in  all  sectors  of 
state  and  society;  increasing  the  weight  of  Islamic  law  or  sharia.  Many  Algerians 
have  raised  the  question  of  compatibility  of  the  Islamist  concept  of  an  Islamic  state 
with  democracy,  understood  as  a  system  of  guarantee  of  basic  rights  of  freedom  of 
expression  and  association.  Theocracy,  which  is  what  some  of  Algeria's  Islamists 
seek,  is  dearly  not  compatible  with  democracy.  It  is  edso  clear  however  that  the 
Islamist  movement  is  not  monolithic.   There  is  no  simple  straightforward  way  to 
characterize  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Algerian  politiccd  Islam  and 
democracy.   One  might,  however,  put  it  as  follows:   If  the  Islamist  movement 
construes  its  role  as  that  of  a  "loyal  opposition"  respecting  the  existing  guarantees  of 
the  Algerian  constitution,  then  there  is  a  potential  for  compatibility;  if  it  views  itself 
as  the  vanguard  of  a  theocratic  state,  there  is  not. 
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Let  me  complete  this  section  by  noting  that  there  are  two  moderate  Islamic 
parties  that  have  continued  to  operate  freely  since  the  official  dissolution  of  the  FIS. 
Hamas  (or  the  Movement  for  an  Islamic  Society)  is  led  by  Cheikh  Mahfoud  Nahnah 
and  Ennadha  (or  the  Renaissance  Party)  is  led  by  Cheikh  Abdellah  Djaballah;  neither 
of  these  parties  polled  many  votes  in  1991,  but  their  leaders  have  been  wrooed  by  the 
government,  especially  during  the  efforts  to  conduct  a  national  dialogue  in  1993. 

What  Are  the  Goals  of  the  Government? 

A  new  institutional  arrangement  came  into  being  at  the  end  of  January  1994 
after  more  than  a  year  of  political  maneuvering  by  the  HCE  whose  mandate  had 
been  fixed  to  expire  in  December  1993.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  what 
was  a  rather  confusing  process,  the  army  ultimately  selected  one  of  its  own.  General 
Liamine  Z^roual,  to  become  Algeria's  new  chief  of  state.  A  career  officer  who  had 
joined  the  army  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  during  the  war  for  independence,  Z4roual  had 
climbed  the  ranks  to  become  a  general  in  command  of  Algeria's  ground  forces  in 
1988.  Abruptly  in  1989,  he  retired  from  the  army,  reportedly  because  of  a  dispute 
over  policy  having  to  do  with  the  future  organization  of  the  military  command. 
Other  accounts  have  it  that  he  resigned  over  the  use  of  the  army  against 
demonstrators  in  October  1988.  Then  equally  abruptly,  he  reappeared  on  the  scene 
in  July  1993  when  he  was  named  Minister  of  Defense  replacing  Major-General 
Khaled  Nezzar,  generally  seen  as  the  strongman  of  the  army  and  a  key  member  of 
the  five-man  HCE.   At  the  time,  the  nomination  of  Z^roual  was  interpreted  as  a 
toughening  of  the  posture  of  the  regime,  for  his  politics  were  reported  to  be  strongly 
anti-Islamist.    The  concurrent  promotion  of  Major-General  Mohammed  Lamari  to 
chief-of-staff  reinforced  this  interpretation. 

Zeroual's  ascension  to  head-of-state  was  rather  unexpected.  Although  some 
sources  have  reported  that  Z^roual  had  been  the  army's  "back-up"  candidate  since 
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October  1993,  the  cxammon  expectation  on  the  eve  of  the  National  Conference  of 
January  25-26,  1994  was  that  former  foreign  ntinister  Abdelaziz  Bouteflika  would  be 
named  to  the  post,  thereby  extending  the  practice  of  a  civilian  leader  (like  Mohamed 
Boudiaf  and  Ali  Kafi,  the  two  presidents  of  the  HCE)  at  the  head  of  the  state  since 
the  deposition  of  Benjedid.   Technically,  of  course,  Z^roual  has  been  a  civilian  since 
1989.   He  remains,  however.  Minister  of  Defense  and  nobody  doubts  that  he  is  the 
choice  of  the  military-although  perhaps  not  the  unanimous  choice.   However 
arcane  the  process  by  which  Bouteflika  withdrew  at  the  last  moment  to  be  replaced 
by  Z^roual,  the  key  question  is  what  the  latter's  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  political 
crisis  is. 

As  long  ago  as  last  October,  Z6roual  stated  in  an  interview  that  'the  security 
solution.. .is  not  sufficient  in  itself.'"*  In  his  first  address  to  the  nation  as  president 
on  February  7,  1994,  he  reiterated  this  theme:   "We  are  convinced  that  the  security 
treatment  cilone  is  insufficient  to  get  the  country  out  of  the  crisis."^  One  source 
reports  that  the  new  president  held  a  lengthy  interview  with  Abassi  Madani  right 
after  taking  office,^  £md  there  have  been  numerous  rumors  that  Madani  and 
Benhadj  will  be  released  shortly  (other  high  ranking  members  of  the  FIS  have 
already  been  freed).  Z^roual  in  other  words  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  policy  of 
national  reconciliation  and  politiad  negotiation  with  the  Islamist  movement. 

It  would  appear  that  the  majority  view  within  the  high  command  is  that  it  is 
both  possible  and  necessary  to  negotiate  with  the  political  leadership  of  the  Islamist 
movement.  One  can  imagine  some  kind  of  national  pact  whereby  the  Islamists 
agree  to  respect  the  basic  autonomy  of  the  military  institution-including  its  control 
over  promotions,  budget,  and  access  to  the  military  academies-while  they  are 
allowed  to  govern  on  other  matters.   Under  such  a  pact  the  army  would  remain  the 
guarantor  of  the  republican  constitution  and  act  as  an  arbiter  over  the  numerous 
groups  and  political  associations  within  civil  society.   In  such  a  power  sharing 
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agreement,  an  Islamist  politician  such  as  Abdelkader  Hachani  might  be  allowed  to 
form  a  government  during  the  current  transitional  period  while  Z^roual  holds 
firmly  to  the  supreme  reins  of  power. 

What  Should  American  Policy  Be? 

To  date  U.S.  policy  has  done  very  little  to  ward  off  Algeria's  slide  into  dvil 
strife.   We  offered  no  pcu-ticular  material  encouragement  to  the  Algerian  economy 
during  the  three  years  of  Benjedid's  operung  up  of  the  political  system.   Writing  in 
Foreign  Policy  in  Fall  1989,  I  urged  greater  U.S.  involvement  in  supporting  the  early 
steps  toward  democratization: 

The  United  States  should  encourage  these  [liberalizing]  trends, 
especially  because  the  most  likely  alternative  to  the  new  Benjedid- 
Merbah  team  might  be  an  Islamic  movement  disgruntled  by  the 
regime's  essentially  secular  model  of  society.... the  Uruted  States  could 
take  some  modest  diplomatic  and  economic  steps  that  would  increase 
Benjedid's  chances  of  success  in  his  democratization  experiment.^ 

We  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  Algeria,  however,  and  the  situation  did 

deteriorate. 

The  intervention  of  January  1992  further  immobilized  American  policy  as 

policymakers  divided  over  the  vdsdom  of  the  army's  decision  to  block  the  FIS's 

accession  to  power.  The  fact  that  most  of  Algeria's  democratic  reformers  rallied 

behind  the  returned  exile,  Mohamed  Boudiaf,  did  not  energize  the  United  States  to 

get  more  involved  in  helping  Algerians  find  solutions  to  their  problems-and  then 

Boudiaf  fell  victim  to  the  growing  violence.   The  subsequent  return  of  the 

economically  inflexible  Belaid  Abdesslam  as  prime  minister  in  July  1992  did  not 

encourage  any  American  initiative.  The  replacement  of  Abdesslam  by  a  well 

regarded  former  ambassador  to  Washington,  Redha  Malek,  however,  offered  the 

opportunity  last  summer  for  a  more  active  policy,  but  divisions  over  whether  the 
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regime  or  the  Islamists  were  most  likely  to  prevail  have  kept  us  pretty  much  on  the 
sidelines. 

Now  the  question  is  effectively  whether  the  United  States  has  «m  interest  in 
the  success  of  Liamine  Z^roual's  strategy  of  national  reconciliation.  I  would  argue 
that  we  do.  On  balance  the  army  seems  to  be  the  only  institution  capable  of 
channeling  the  Islamists  away  from  both  violence  and  political  extremism.   We 
need  to  accept  the  military  establishment  for  what  it  is  at  present-the  most  coherent 
actor  in  the  Algerian  political  system.   The  French  p>olitical  scientist  R^my  Leveau 
recently  characterized  the  army  as  follows:   'This  oligarchical  group  of  p)eers  is 
moreover,  in  Algeria,  one  of  the  rare  relatively  democratic  institutions,  and  it 
functions  by  consensus."*  Several  Algerians  expressed  the  view  to  me  last  summer 
that  the  army  is  the  only  vehicle  by  which  the  country  can  get  some  day  to  a 
genuinely  pluralistic  democratic  system.  Whether  this  view  is  correct  or  not,  it  is 
the  vehicle  at  the  center  of  the  road  today. 

I  do  not  see  any  better  strategy  than  the  one  that  Z^roual  has  embarked  upon. 
The  Uruted  States  needs  also  to  send  a  message  to  the  Islamist  political  leadership 
that  we  respect  their  movement  as  a  voice  for  integrity  in  government  so  long  as  it 
is  ready  to  respect  basic  guarantees  of  freedom  of  expression  and  assodation-a 
position  that  it  did  not  delineate  unambiguously  in  1991-and  that  we  unequivocally 
reject  and  condemn  the  acts  of  wanton  violence  that  have  been  perpetrated  over  the 
past  year. 

In  fact  U.S.  leverage  upon  the  situation  is  relatively  limited  and  we  should 
seek  to  coordinate  our  policy  with  that  of  France  and  the  European  Community  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  jjerception  over  the  past  few  years,  primarily  in 
France,  of  a  U.S.-French  rivalry  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  has  perhaps  interfered  with 
Franco-American  coordination  regarding  policy  toward  Algeria.  Clearly  France  has 
even  greater  stakes  in  the  return  of  stability  to  a  land  that  it  ruled  for  132  years; 
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already  the  hostilities  have  provoked  an  exodus  toward  France  and  Europe  of 
Algerians  fearful  that  they  may  be  targets  of  terrorist  violence.  On  the  political  side, 
both  France  and  the  United  States  ought  to  express  their  support  for  the  current 
initiatives  toward  reconciliation  while  stressing  that  all  parties  must  pledge  to 
respect  the  basic  principles  of  the  constitution. 

While  Algeria's  crisis  is  political,  improving  the  state  of  the  economy  is 
absolutely  essential  to  restoring  social  stability.  The  decline  in  energy  revenues  and 
the  extremely  high  cost  of  servicing  the  Algerian  debt  have  left  the  economy  starved 
for  new  investment.  One  of  the  catalysts  of  the  October  1988  explosion  was  the 
country's  severe  housing  crisis.  Algeria  urgentiy  needs  the  financing  for  new 
housing  stock,  a  massive  construction  project  that  would  generate  large  numbers  of 
jobs  as  well.  American  public  aid  in  this  sector  would  be  a  potential  incentive  for  all 
parties  to  move  from  military  confrontation  to  addressing  Algeria's  sodo-economic 
needs.   Much  of  this  housing  needs  to  be  constructed  away  from  the  cities  to 
refurbish  the  countryside  and  create  new  incentives  for  agricultural  production, 
another  urgent  national  need  with  regard  to  which  the  United  States  has  the 
technology  and  know-how  to  help.   Under  President  Boumediene,  Algeria  began 
but  never  completed  a  major  project  of  rural  development  known  as  the  Thousand 
Socialist  Villages.   The  countryside  continues  in  need  of  investment. 

A  politico-economic  system  that  was  making  impressive  headway  during  the 
1970s  got  into  bad  financial  trouble  in  the  1980s,  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
downturn  in  oil  prices.  The  country  then  embarked  upon  a  fast  track  of  political 
democratization  under  conditions  of  economic  stress.   The  process  led  to  a  collision 
between  a  rising  social  movement  organized  under  the  barmer  of  Islam  and  a 
secular  civil-military  elite.   The  reaction  to  that  collision  has  produced  some  3,000 
deaths  over  the  past  two  years,  including  a  reign  of  terror  launched  against  the 
country's  secular  intellectuals.   Democratization  is  difficult  under  the  best  of 
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circumstances,  but  Algeria  has  had  to  operate  under  the  worst  of  drcumstanoes. 
Algerians  themselves  must  engage  in  the  process  of  negotiation  indispensable  to 
ending  the  current  violence  but  the  United  States  can  become  more  involved  in 
providing  the  Algerians  with  some  of  the  resoviroes  that  they  need  to  rescue  their 
economy.   We  need  to  work  through  the  multilateral  financial  institutions  as  well 
as  through  bilateral  channels. 

The  great  prospect  of  the  post-Cold  War  order  was  a  trend  toward 
democratization.  What  happens  in  Algeria  remains  key  to  the  longer  term  prospect 
for  democratic  principles  and  procedures-including  the  respect  of  majorities  for  the 
rights  of  minorities  or  the  "opposition."  The  United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in 
the  eventual  success  of  the  democratization  process  that  has  foimdered  in  Algeria. 
Let  us  help  the  Algerians  to  help  themselves. 

Robert  Mortimer 
Haverford  College 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania  19041 
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Algeria:  The  Clash  between  Islam, 
Democraq^,  and  the  Military 


BY  Robert  A.  Mortimer 


r  I  ^e  Algerian  historian  Mohamed  Haibi  once  re- 
I  marked  that  in  most  countries  the  state  has  its 
_l-  army,  but  in  Algeria  the  army  has  its  state — an 
obscn.-ation  that  was  once  again  confirmed  last  January 
when  President  Chadli  Bendjedid  was  deposed  by  a 
coalition  of  military  and  civilian  leaders  that  brought 
the  army  back  to  the  forefront  of  Algerian  politics. 

The  military  has  always  been  a  powerful  institution 
in  Algeria.  In  1962,  1965,  and  1979  the  army  largely 
determined  who  would  hold  Algeria's  top  office;  in 
1988  and  1991  it  restored  civil  order  after  serious 
confrontations  between  the  government  and  civil  soci- 
ety. With  the  support  of  civilian  politicians  such  as 
Prime  Minister  Sid  Ahmed  Ghozali,  the  military  estab- 
lished a  High  State  Council  last  January  to  replace 
Bendjedid.  but  the  maneuver  barely  masked  the  acute 
conflict  between  the  state  and  a  rising  Islamist  social 
movement. 

By  annulling  the  elections  of  December  26,  1991, 
which  had  brought  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS)  to 
the  brink  of  controlling  parliament,  the  military- 
bureaucratic  elite  halted  the  political  liberalization  that 
Bendjedid  had  initiated  in  1989.  The  great  irony  of 
Bendjedid's  experiment  was  that  it  opened  the  door  to 
a  popular  movement  unwilling  to  commit  itself  to  the 
pnnciples  on  which  democracy  rests:  electoral  account- 
abiltry  and  civil  nghts.  The  decision  to  oust  Bendjedid 
cheated  the  Islamic  Front  of  its  victory,  but  failed  to 
resolve  any  of  the  fundamental  questions  about  where 
.■Mgena  was  headed.  The  subsequent  crackdown  on  the 
front  drove  part  of  the  Islamist  movement  under- 
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ground  and  provoked  a  wave  of  terror  that  bloodied  the 
country.  The  assassination  in  June  of  Mohamed  Bou- 
diaf,  head  of  the  High  State  Council — whether  by  the 
FIS  or  odiers — dramatized  the  severity  of  the  crisis. 

Islam  AS  POLITICS 

Bendjedid's  policy  of  political  reform  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  riots  of  October  1988,  which  revealed  the 
gulf  that  had  opened  between  the  regime  and  the 
post-independence  generation.'  Since  1962  Algeria's 
rulers  had  drawn  their  legitimacy  from  their  role  in  the 
war  between  1954  and  1962  for  independence  from 
France  and  the  institutions  forged  during  that  period, 
notably  the  army  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(FLN).  During  the  1980s  that  authority  wore  thin  as 
the  economy  faltered  and  government  corrupdon  grew. 
In  ending  one-party  rule  by  means  of  consdnitional 
reforms  in  1989,  Bendjedid  unleashed  a  potent  social 
movement  that  spoke  to  widespread  sociopolitical 
discontent.  The  blamists  offered  a  relatively  simple 
explanation  for  the  economic  ills  and  social  problems 
troubling  Algerians:  the  government  had  strayed  from 
the  path  of  Islamic  piety. 

The  emergence  of  an  Islamist  current  in  Algerian 
politics  was  to  be  expected,  since  Islam  remained  the 
major  source  of  cultural  identity  during  the  colonial 
period.  For  many  of  the  "moudjahidines"  who  took  up 
arms  against  France,  nationalism  was  defined  by  their 
Muslim  heritage.  When  more  secular  forces  took 
control  of  the  state  after  independence,  the  Islamic 
cultural  nationalists  largely  withdrew  into  the  mosques, 
maintaining  a  stand  that  was  bound  to  find  political 
expression  sooner  or  later. 

As  grievances  accumulated  in  the  1980s  the  Islam- 
ists' audience  expanded  considerably.  Many  of  the 
recruits  were  young  men  without  jobs;  others  were 
shopkeepers  resentful  of  the  ruling  party's  socialist 
ideology.  The  latter  were  a  source  of  funds  for  the 
movement,  as  were  some  foreign  governments  (such  as 
Saudi  Arabia),  which  permitted  Islamist  "brodiers"  to 
provide  modest  social  services  in  poor,  overcrowded 
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neighborhoods.  The  movement's  vague  message  of 
public  motahty  appealed  to  many  Algerians  fed  up  after 
25  years  of  FLN  rule. 

The  Islamists  thus  were  waiting  in  the  wings  when 
Bendjcdid  nude  his  audacious  move  and  opened  up 
Algerian  politics.  Whether  it  should  recognize  the 
Islamisi  movement  as  a  legal  political  party — some- 
thing most  Arab  governments  have  not  done — was  a 
question  that  divided  the  ruling  elite  at  the  time.  At 
odds  with  the  left  wing  of  the  njJ  over  economic 
policy,  Bendjedid  may  well  have  counted  on  enlisting 
the  Islamists  in  a  new  coaUtion.  Whatever  his  reason- 
ing, the  decision  to  recognize  the  blamists  transformed 
'Algerianpo1iri(iTbecause,  as  Algerian  political  scientist 
Abdelkatier  Djeghloul  has  pointed  out,  "the  FIS. .  .is 
not  a  party  like  the  others."^ 

The  front  is  a  movement  organized  around  the  idea 
that  the  religious  and  political  spheres  are  one  and  the 
same.  It  has  successfully  brandished  the  slogan,  "to 
vote  against  the  FIS  is  to  vote  against  God."  Its  most 
prominent  leader,  Abassi  Madam,  said  the  front  was 
not  a  political  party  but  an  all-embracing  expression  of 
the  popular  will,  while  his  deput>',  Ali  Benhadj. 
declared  that  Algeria  "was  not  a  nation  that  thinks  in 
terms  of  a  majonty  and  a  minority."  These  and  similar 
declarations  sowed  serious  doubt  about  the  long-term 
intentions  of  the  Islamist  party.  Did  it  accept  freedom 
of  conscience  and  poUocal  pluralism?  What  would  the 
fate  of  secular  Algenans  or  of  women's  rights  be  if  the 
front  came  to  power?  Questions  like  these  were  left 
unanswered  in  the  27  months  between  recognition  of 
the  FIS  in  September  1989  and  the  movement's 
sweeping  electoral  victory  in  December  1991. 

The  Islamic  Salvation  Front  was  an  amalgam  of 
several  currents  of  Islamist  thought.  According  to 
Ahmed  Rouadjia's  1990  book,  Usjreres  ci  la  mosquee. 
it  brought  together  four  major  groups — Jamaat  at- 
tabliq  (The  society  of  the  message);  Ahl  at-ulia  (The 
people  of  the  vanguard);  Jamaat  al-jihad  (The  holy  war 
society);  and  Dawa  (The  call,  or  propagation  of  the 
faith) — that  embraced  a  "multitude  of  ideological  and 
religious  nuances."  The  founders  organized  a  35- 
mcmber  governing  council  that  appointed  as  the 
froni's  spokesman  Madani,  a  university  professor  im- 
pnsoned  from  1982  to  198f  for  his  support  of  acts  of 
political  violence,  he  would  be  the  person  to  lead  die 
FIS  toward  its  first  electoral  tnumph. 

Repudiation  and  afteraaath 

As  the  FIS  closed  ranks  lo  contest  municipal  and 
proMHcial  elections  in  1990.  the  FLN  was  coming 
jpari  M  ihc  seams  It  was  split  into  three  major 
(jciions:  socialists  who  had  dominated  state  polic\- 
under  President  Houan  Boumedienne,  economic  liber- 
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als  who  had  found  favor  under  Bendjedid;  and  Arabists 
who  were  close  m  many  ways  to  the  Islamists.  Bendje- 
did's  choice  of  Mouloud  Hamrouche  as  prime  minister 
in  September  1989;  which  signaled  the  ascendancy  of 
the  liberal  refonners,  left  both  the  socialist  old  guard 
and  the  Arabists  unendiusiastic  about  the  party's 
direction.  The  November  1989  party  cmgiess  accentu- 
ated these  rifts,  leaving  the  FLN  pworly  equipped  to 
take  on  the  insurgent  Islamic  Front  in  the  up>cofflmg 
elections.  Bendjedid  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  presiden- 
tial alliance  with  the  FIS,  but  the  Islamists  had  no 
interest  in  the  scheme. 

A  great  many  other  parties  were  organized  in_^the 
period  leading  up  to  the  June  1990  elections,  but  most 
lacked  any  social  base.  Many  made  a  tactical  decision 
to  boycott  the  balloting,  v/hich  basically  made  the 
election  a  contest  between  the  FIS  and  the  FLN.  Not 
only  did  this  assure  the  FIS  the  Islamist  vote,  but  it  also 
left  it  die  prime  vehicle  for  the  protest  vote.  These  v-o 
constituencies  gave  it  54  percent  of  die  ballots  cast, 
which  translated  into  control  of  some  850  cities  and 
towns  including  .Algiers  and  Oran.  and  over  rvvo-thirds 
of  the  48  provincial  assemblies.  The  victory-  exceeded 
all  esnmates  of  the  opposition's  strength,  suggesting 
that  the  elite  was  seriously  out  of  touch  uith  the 
masses.  Immediately  after  his  party's  striking  win. 
Madani  called  for  national  parliamentar)-  elections. 
After  resisting  briefly;  Bendjedid  announced  late  in  July 
that  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  would  be  held 
the  following  year. 

Voter  repudianon  of  the  ruling  part)-,  which  had 
garnered  only  28  percent  at  the  polls  in  the  local 
elections,  was  a  clear  call  for  change.  Yet  because  of  the 
boycott  by  many  of  the  non-Islamist  democratic  parties 
and  the  relati%-eiy  low  mmout  (65  percent),  some 
doubted  the  FIS  would  do  as  well  once  other  alterna- 
tives were  presented;  the  1990  elections  did  not  test, 
for  instance,  the  chances  of  a  coalition  of  democratic 
parties  opposed  to  both  the  FIS  and  the  FLN.  The 
oovemment.  the  army,  and  the  non-Islamic  parties  all 
believed  it  was  suU  possible  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
Islamist  challenge. 

The  military'  high  command,  however,  was  stung 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  of  1990-1991.  when  the 
FIS  criticized  the  army  for  not  training  and  dispatching 
"volunteers"  to  defend  Iraq.  The  front's  opportunistic 
rhetoric  on  the  Gulf  conflict  reinforced  the  army's 
suspicions  of  the  movement,  fed  by  an  awareness  of 
Islamist  influence  among  army  recruits — a  phenome- 
non the  top  brass  sought  to  control  through  strict 
discipline  Although  the  militar\' hesitated  to  mtenene 
^  directly  m  the  nvalr>'  between  the  FIS  and  the  FLN — 
and  even  removed  some  officers  known  for  their  strong 
anti-lslamist  views — it  did  not  look  benignly  on  the 
idea  of  funher  electoral  gains  for  the  FIS. 

By  the  same  token,  the  army's  distrust  of  the  ruling 
parr>'  also  grew,  especially  during  the  spring  of  1991, 
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when  the  FLN,  tinder  Prime  Minister  Hamrouche,  took 
advantage  of  its  complete  control  of  the  sitting  parlia- 
ment (elected  in  1987  when  a  single-party  system  was 
still  in  effect)  to  push  through  an  outrageous  redistrict- 
ing  bill.  The  plan  increased  the  number  of  seats  in  the 
Popular  National  Assembly  bom  295  to  542,  with 
most  of  the  new  scats  going  to  sinall  towns  in  southern 
Algeria — the  only  pan  of  the  countiy  where  the  FLN 
had  done  welliri  the*l  990  elections.  A  poll  conducted 
in  May  indicated  the  tactic  might  work:  it  showed  the 
FIS  receiving  33  jjercent  of  the  popular  vote  and 
sending  206  deputies  to  parliament,  while  giving  the 
FLN  244  seats  for  only  24  percent  of  the  vote. 

All  the  other  parties  denounced  this  blatant  exercise 
in  gerrymandering.  Prophetically,  Hocine  Ait  Ahmed, 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Forces  Front  (FFS),  declared  that 
it  would  leave  Algeria  no  choice  but  a  police  state  or  a 
fundamenulist  state.  The  FIS  termed  the  law  "high 
treason"  and  demanded  its  abrogation.  At  the  end  of 
May  it  decided  to  go  to  the  streets  to  overturn  the  law. 
When  protesters  occupied  key  transit  points  around 
Algiers,  Bendjedid  ordered  them  removed.  After  \io- 
lence  erupted,  Bendjedid  canceled  the  scheduled  elec- 
tions and  declared  martial  law,  as  he  had  in  1988.  The 
military  restored  calm  but  also  insisted  that  the  presi- 
dent fire  Hamrouche,  whom  it  held  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  in  civil  order.  It  proposed  Sid  Ahmed 
Ghozaii.  a  prominent  figure  during  the  Boumedienne 
era,  for  the  post. 

The  army  thus  moved  back  to  the  front  line  in 
Algenan  politics.  For  the  second  time  in  less  than  three 
years  it  had  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  state  in  a  clash 
with  elements  of  civil  society.  Since  the  army  had 
earlier  withdrawn  its  bloc  of  representatives  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  FLN,  it  viewed  this  crisis  as 
primarily  the  fault  of  the  politiciarts  who  had  pushed 
through  the  election  law.  Ghozaii  was  handed  the  task 
of  organizing  "free  and  clean  elections"  not  only  for 
parliament  but  for  the  presidency  as  well — thus  meet- 
ing one  of  the  FIS's  demands.  This  suggested  that  the 
military  leadership  included  Bendjedid  among  the 
politicians  at  fault.  At  the  same  nme,  the  army  dis- 
trusted the  militant  element  within  the  Islamic  Front, 
and  it  began  to  arrest  Islamist  activists  for  their  alleged 
role  in  sparking  acts  of  \iolence;  when  tensions  failed 
to  subside,  the  army  hardened  its  position  by  arresting 
Madam.  Benhadj,  and  five  other  top  leaders  at  the  end 
of  June  Ha\ing  thus  decapitated  the  FIS.  the  militar)- 
leadership  lifted  manial  law  and  allowed  the  electoral 
process  to  resume  under  Ghozali's  direction 

The  DECEMBER  1991  ELECTIONS: 
DEFEAT  IN  VOORY 

The  army  assumed  that  more  moderate  elements 
would  now  lake  control  of  the  Islamic  Front.  Bashir 
I.K|ih.  for  example,  a  leader  from  western  Algeria, 


publicly  charged  Madani  with  disregarding  die  major- 
ity view  of  the  front's  governing  council  during  the 
events  of  early  June.  El  Hachemi  Sahnouni,  one  of  the 
party's  founders,  reponedly  wanted  to  reorganize  the 
front,  leaving  out  its  "stray  sheep."  Ahmed  Marani, 
another  member  of  the  governing  council,  went  on 
television  to  criticize  Madani:  "The  FIS's  success  has 
gone  to  his  head.  He  heeds  only  the  flatterers  who 
glorify  him."  Despite  these  divisions  within  the  leader- 
ship, the  Madani  faction  held  onto  control  through 
Abdelkader  Hachani,  a  member  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Islamist  leaders  who  was  made  head  of  a  new 
"provisional  executive  bureau"  of  the  FIS  in  July. 

Throughout  the  fall  of  1991  the  FIS  cultivated  an  air 
of  uncertainty  regarding  its  intention  to  participate  in 
the  rescheduled  parliamentary  elections.  Many  observ- 
ers speculated  that  it  had  lost  some  of  its  electoral 
following  after  the  disruptions  and  internal  disputes  of 
May  and  June,  yet  it  organized  a  huge  rally  on 
November  1 ,  the  anniversary'  of  the  outbreak  of  the-war 
for  national  independence,  which  demonstrated  its 
coniinuing  hold  on  many  voters.  .Nkanwhiie.  the 
Ghozaii  government  prepared  a  new  redistricting  bill 
that  set  the  number  of  seats  in  the  new  parliament  at 
430;  members  were  to  be  elected  in  two  rounds  of 
voting.  Only  the  FIS  succeeded  in  running  a  candidate 
in  e\'ery  district;  the  ruling  FLN  had  a  candidate  in  all 
but  one  of  the  constituencies,  and  five  other  panics 
were  represented  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  districts 
around  the  country. 

Although  rumors  circulated  throughout  the  fall  that 
the  army  would  intervene  if  the  Islamists  won  the 
election,  the  most  common  expectation  was  that  no 
party  would  win  a  majority  and  some  kind  of  coalition 
government  would  be  formed.  Just  a  few  da)-s  before 
the  December  26  balloting,  Bendjedid  announced  that 
he  was  available  to  remain  in  office  until  the  end  of  his 
term  in  December  1993,  implying  that  he  anticipated 
some  form  of  "cohabitation"  with  a  prime  minister 
selected  by  a  parliamentaiy  coalition. 

The  election  returns  dispelled  any  such  presump- 
tion. The  FIS  captured  188  seats  by  achie\ing  absolute 
majorities  in  the  first  round — just  28  seats  shon  of  a 
parliamentary  majority.  The  FLN  won  only  16  seats, 
while  Ahmed's  FFS  took  25  and  three  independents 
were  also  elected;  this  made  a  total  of  232  races  that 
were  decided  in  the  first  round.  Moreover,  die  Islamic 
Front  was  fielding  one  of  two  candidates  in  186  of  the 
198  districts  scheduled  for  runoffs — in  most  cases,  the 
candidate  in  the  lead.  Its  victory  in  the  second  round, 
therefore,  was  vinually  assured. 

However,  several  inegularities  were  noted  in  the 
election,  chief  among  them  a  surprisingly  low  level  of 
participation.  Only  7.8  million  (59  percent)  of  Algeria's 
13.2  million  registered  voters  took  pan;  thus,  although 
the  FIS  received  47  percent  of  the  ballots  cast,  this 
represented  less  than  25  percent  of  those  registered  to 
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vote.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  election  it  was  discovered 
that  some  900,000  electors  cards  had  never  been 
distributed  by  municipal  governments,  generally  in 
towns  controlled  by  the  FIS;  distribution  that  had 
taken  place  often  occurred  at  the  mosques.  Moreover, 
about  1  million  additional  voters  went  to  the  polls  only 
to  be  told  that  their  names  were  not  on  the  voting  lists 
In  all,  some  2  million  voters  appear  to  have  been 
disenfranchised  by  one  mechanism  or  another.  The 
results  also  showed  that  despite  its  .overwhelming 
victory,  die  FIS  had  lost  more  than  1  million  votes  in 
comparison  to  its  total  in  the  1990  elections.  No  doubt 
some  of  this  loss  came  because  husbands  were  not 
allowed  to  cast  votes  for  their  wives  in  1991,  as  had 
been  permitted  the  previous  year. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  hung  over  the  electoral 
process,  the  more  fundamental  issue  was  what  would 
happen  if  the  FIS  took  control  of  the  government  and 
the  National  Assembly.  Large  numbers  of  Algerians 
feared  the  imposition  of  a  theocratic  Islamic  republic  if 
the  front  came  to  power.  Although  Abdelkader  Hachani 
sought  to  reassure  secular  Algerians  that  public  liber- 
ties would  be  guaranteed,  other  Islamist  activists  spoke 
of  banning  non-lsbmist  parties  and  closing  down 
anii-FlS  nexs-spapers.  Various  editors  expressed  their 
concern  that  Algeria  was  on  the  verge  of  returning  to  a 
monolithic  order  similar  m  form  if  not  m  content  to  the 
past  single-parry  ideology.  On  January  9,  1992,  wom- 
en's groups  demonstrated  against  FIS  disregard  for 
women's  nghts  These  real  di\'isions  in  Algerian  society 
proMded  a  rationale  for  the  military-bureaucratic  ehte's 
inten-eniion  against  the  FIS. 

The  coup  followed  a  complex  scenario  designed  to 
perpetuate  the  role  of  the  army  as  kingmaker  rather 
ihan  direct  ruler.  The  first  step  was  to  have  Bendjedid 
announce  his  resignation  as  a  "sacrifice  in  the  service 
of  (he  higher  interests  of  the  nation."  Before  stepping 
down  on  January  11,  Bendjedid  signed  a  decree 
dissoKing  the  Nauonal  Assembly,  thus  preventing  its 
president  from  serving  as  acting  president  of  the 
republic,  as  would  normally  occur  under  the  constitu- 
tion The  decision  on  how  to  proceed  in  light  of  this 
double  Natancy  fell  to  the  Constitutional  Council, 
which  decreed  that  the  amjy  and  the  prime  minister 
held  ihe  pnmarj'  responsibility  for  "assur(ing]  the 
coniinuir>  of  ihe  sute."  Ghozali  convened  an  advisor^' 
iirg.in.  ihc  High  Securlr>'  Council,  which  made  two 
important  decisions;  it  annulled  the  results  of  the 
parliamentary  elections,  and  announced  it  would  name 
a  new  collective  executive  organ  to  assume  the  powers 
.'!  il-.i-  I'riiidcnty  The  poini  of  all  this  fanc\'  footwork 
wun  to  avert  a  new  presidential  election — which  the 
I  IS  could  be  e.\pectcd  to  win.  of  course — and  to  set  up 
.1  new  insiiiuiion  in  which  the  millurj  would  be 
represenied  but  not  in  overt  control  of  the  government. 
I'li^urpn^mcK.  the  FIS  condemned  the  coup  as  a 
■ploi  aii.iinvi  Algena  and  (he  Islamic  project";  some  of 


the  other  parties  (although  neidicr  die  FLN  nor  the 
FFS)  welcomed  the  intervention. 

BOUDIAFS  STRUGGLE 

The  second  act  began  widi  a  major  surpnse;  the 
choice  of  Mohamed  Boudiaf  as  head  of  the  new  High 
Sute  Council.  Boudiaf,  one  of  the  nine  founding 
fathers  of  the  FLN  in  1954,  left  Algeria  for  exile  in 
Morocco  in  1964  after  clashes  with  die  government  of 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella.  Respected  as  a  man  of  great  personal 
and  political  integrity,  Boudiaf  was  nonetheless  liide 
known  to  the  post-independence  generauon.  Only  a 
few  days  before  the  coup,  Boudiaf  had  declared  in  an 
interview  from  Morocco  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  Islamic  Front  came  to  pcnver  and  ended  the  FLN's 
long  hold  on  the  Algerian  p)oliucal  system.  He  could, 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  a  distinguished  opponent  of  the 
old  order  and  a  potential  voice  for  reconciliation.  His 
selection  was  both  imaginati\-e  and  promising,  but  the 
inflamed  siruarion  that  led  to  his  return  to  his  nati\-e 
land  was  far  from  favorable  for  poUtical  compromise. 

The  second  key  member  of  the  ruling  council  was 
Major  General  Khaled  Nezzar.  leader  of  the  -Algerian 
military  establishment.  Nezzar,  w+io  had  become  de- 
fense minister  in  July  1990,  was  viewed  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  modernization  and  professionalization 
of  die  Algerian  tnilitar>',  an  oScei-v^iKise  mission  ^^'as 
to  maintain  the  militar)-'s  role  as  the  pwwer  behind  the 
scenes.  But  the  crises  of  October  1988  and  June  1991 
had  thrust  the  army  to  die  forefront  of  politics. 
Seconded  by  other  top  military  leaders,  Nezzar  had  led 
the  crackdown  against  the  RS  in  the  summer  of  1991. 
Clearly  Nezzar  was  the  military's  strongman  in  the  ncvv 
five-man  directorate. 

The  key  to  the  new  powerholders'  strateg)-  was 
Boudiaf  s  credibility.  His  great  asset  was  his  early  break 
with  the  FLN;  his  great  liability-  that  he  was  \imially 
unknown  to  the  generation  that  came  of  age  after 
independence.  He  had  no  popular  mandate  to  govern, 
and  lacked  any  popular  power  base  in  Algeria.  That  his 
unsullied  reputation  might  accord  legitimaq-  to  the 
new  ruling  body,  as  Prime  Minister  .Ghozali  and 
General  Nezzar  hoped,  was  a  desperate  gamble — all 
the  more  so  because  the  army  was  now  determined  to 
dismande  the  FIS. 

Even  before  Boudiaf  arrived  in  Algeria  last  Januan' 
16,  securit)'  forces  began  to  arrest  prominent  members 
of  the  Islamic  Front,  including  some  who  had  been 
elected  in  the  December  balloting.  Soon  Hachant  was 
taken  into  custody  for  allegedly  inciting  soldiers  to 
desert,  and  another  prominent  FIS  spokesperson  was 
detained  for  condemning  the  coup.  At  the  same  rime, 
miliunt  Islamists  began  a  campaign  of  attacks  on 
soldiers  and  policemen.  .\s  the  frequenc)'  of  these 
incidents  increased,  the  authorities  carried  out  more 
arrests.  Some  5,000  people  were  arrested  in  the  month 
following  die  cancellation  of  the  election    Disorder 
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spread  rapidly  across  the  counny,  and  on  Febniary  9 
the  niling  council  declared  a  sute  of  emergency  and 
called  for  the  dissolution  of  the  FIS. 

For  five  months  Boudiaf  waged  a  lonely  struggle  for 
a  fresh  approach  to  Algeria's  discontents.  He  opposed 
the  theocratic  pretensions  of  the  Islamists:  the  mosques, 
he  declared,  must  once  again  become  "places  of  prayer 
and  not  of  political  propaganda."  At  the  same  time,  he 
declared  that  he ;  was  '.'attuned  to  popular  opinion 
which  [was]  seeking  a  radical  change"  in  the  way 
Algeria  should  be  governed. 

His  personal  agenda  clearly  focused  on  punishing 
malefactors  and  restoring  public  confidence  in  the 
integriry  of  government.  Yet  Boudiaf  had  an  inherent 
credibility  problem,  because  large  numbers  of  Algeri- 
ans had  voted  in  December  for  "radical  change"  only 
to  see  their  intentions  thwarted.  Moreover,  the  mili- 
tar)'s  number  one  priority  was  stamping  out  the  FIS, 
not  corruption. 

Striving  heroically  to  chart  out  a  third  path  between 
an  Islamic  republic  and  a  militarized  version  of  the  old 
regime,  Boudiaf  discovered  he  had  very  little  room  to 
maneuver.  He  called  for  a  change  in  the  makeup  of  the 
Ghozali  government,  but  when  a  new  government  was 
presented  at  die  end  of  Februar)',  it  looked  very  much 
like  its  predecessor  (one  newspaper  headline  read 
"Ghozali  replaces  Ghozali  as  head  of  government"). 
All  the  important  ministries  (defense,  interior,  econ- 
omy, foreign  affairs,  energy)  remained  in  the  same 
hands.  The  most  notable  change  was  the  recruitment  of 
two  ministers,  who  had  ties  to  the  Islamists.  This 
modest  gesture  in  the  direction  of  a  movement  that  had 
thousands  of  members  currently  under  arrest  did  not 
have  much  impact;  two  weeks  later  an  administrative 
court  officially  dissolved  the  FIS,  sa)ing  it  was  respon- 
sible for  the  violence  plaguing  the  country. 

Boudiaf  began  to  question  the  manner  in  which  the 
army  was  conducting  its  campaign  against  the  Islam- 
ists. He  called  for  a  sharper  distinction  between  the 
trcaimeni  of  armed  terrorists  and  mere  sympathizers, 
and  closed  some  of  the  detention  camps  where  Islam- 
ists were  being  held.  Meanwhile,  daily  clashes  between 
pucmllas  and  security'  forces  took  their  toll. 

On  June  29  Boudiaf  himself  fell  \'ictim  to  the  climate 
of  violence  when  he  was  assassinated  while  delivering  a 
speech  in  eastern  Algeria.  He  was  slaih  by  a  member  of 
his  own  sccurit)'  guard,  in  circumstances  that  were 
hardly  clarified  by  the  government's  preliminary  report 
on  the  assassination.  Although  u  was  plausible  that 
radical  Islamists  could  have  infiltrated  the  special 
'•or\iccs  responsible  for  presidential  security,  an  alterna- 
tive h)pothesis  held  thai  rogue  elements  in  the  military 
eliminated  Boudiaf  The  head  of  state  had  opponents 
in  both  camps,  but  his  course  of  action  was  perhaps 
more  threatening  in  the  long  run  to  those  in  power. 
Whichever  side  brought  Boudiaf  down,  his  murder  left 
ihc  rinintr\'  e\en  more  polanzed  than  before. 


Despite  this  exacerbation  of  the  crisis,  the  military 
did  not  put  General  Nezzar  forward  to  replace  Boudiaf 
Instead,  ruling  council  member  Ali  Kafi  was  tapped,  as 
once  again  the  elite  turned  to  a  figure  known  for  his 
role  in  the  war  for  independence.  Though  unquestion- 
ably a  patriot,  Kafi  did  not  have  the  independence  from 
the  old  regime  that  Boudiaf  had  brought  to  the  post. 
While  perceived  as  a  conciliator  and  critic  of  cenain 
past  abuses,  Kafi  appeared  more  of  a  figurehead. 

Confidence  in  Kafi's  capacity  to  lead  the  country  in 
new  directions  was  hardly  enhanced  when  the  ruling 
council  named  Belaid  Abdesslam  the  new  prime  minis- 
ter. Economic  czar  of  the  Boumedienne  years,  Abdess- 
lam had  been  a  steady  critic  of  the  market-oriented 
economic  reforms  of  Bendjedid's  administration.  The 
military  presumably  saw  in  him  a  resolute  leader,  firm 
in  his  economic  convictions  and  secular  political 
beliefs:  still,  he  represented  a  throwback  to  the  past  at  a 
moment  of  national  anguish  about  the  fiimre. 

The  day  Abdesslam  announced  his  cabinet,  guerril- 
las staged  attacks  in  three  cities.  A  month  later  they 
exploded  a  bomb  at  the  Algiers  airport,  killing  10 
people  and  wounding  more  than  100.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  bloodshed,  a  military  tribunal  sentenced  Madam 
and  Benhadj  to  12  years  in  prison  for  their  roles  in  the 
disorders  of  June  1991 — events  that  appeared  mild 
compared  to  the  terrorism  of  1992.  Although  the 
security  forces  made  some  headway  against  the  vio- 
lence late  last  year,  Algeria  had  lost  its  way. 

The  myth  shattered 

klam  is  a  powerfiil  ideology  in  the  Arab  world  today 
because  secular  regimes  have  often  failed  to  deliver 
economic  and  social  justice.  Algena  slipped  in  this 
direction  in  the  1980s,  when  the  Islamists  enjoyed  in 
the  mosques  a  political  space  that  other  opposition 
forces  were  denied.  The  FIS  captured  the  protest  vote 
because  it  was  the  most  credible  alternative  to  the  old 
elite;  nonetheless,  53  percent  of  the  electorate  voted  for 
other  alternatives  in  1991.  Because  democracy  in 
Algeria  was  still  so  untested,  many  Algerians  feared  the 
possibility  of  a  theocratic  party  in  power.  Yet  cutting 
the  democratic  experiment  short  provoked  bitterness 
and  recrimination,  violence  and  repression. 

At  present  there  are  cunents  in  the  army  favorable  to 
a  complete  takeover  and  others  edging  toward  a 
dialogue  with  moderate  Islamists.  Politicians  from 
Bendjedid  to  Kafi  have  recognized  the  need  to  find 
some  middle  path  that  can  bridge  the  gap  between 
secular  and  blamist  Algerians.  The  bloody  polarization 
of  1992  inexorably  narrowed  this  middle  ground; 
moreover,  the  political  crisis  sapped  the  energies 
needed  to  cope  with  economic  and  social  problems. 
Algena  stands  divided  against  itself  as  two  essentially 
authoritarian  solutions — one  military  and  the  other 
theocratic — battle  for  supremacy  while  secular  demo- 
crats agonize  over  the  narrow  space  left  to  them .         ■ 
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The  understanding  of  the  current  crises  in  Algeria  has  been 
plagued  by  four  myths  propagated  both  by  shallow  commentary  and 
by  better-intentioned  but  partial  understanding  of  the  situation. 
They  are  the  myth  of  democratization  and  political  reform;  the 
myth  of  provoked  terror;  the  myth  of  economic  restructuring,  and 
the  myth  of  moderating  power.   In  the  place  of  these  myths  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Algerian  situation  would  recognize 
the  enormous  weaknesses  on  both  sides  of  the  current  polarized 
situation  and  the  evolving  possibilities  for  negotiation  that 
this  presents,  in  the  effort  to  promote  much  needed  reforms  in 
the  collapsing  state  and  society  of  Algeria  and  the  restoration 
of  a  stable  economic  and  political  situation.   In  the  absence  of 
such  measures  which  are  approaching  last  minute  urgency,  both 
Algerian  state  and  society  and  Western  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean  face  a  real  catastrophe. 
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I.    Myth  of  Democratization  and  Political  Reform 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  majority  of  the 
Algerians  voted  in  favor  of  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS)  in 
the  parliamentary  elections  of  December  1991.   This  is  false.   In 
a  situation  where  the  FIS  was  making  a  major  effort  to  bring  out 
every  one  of  its  supporters,  it  was  not  able  to  bring  to  the 
polls  to  vote  in  its  favor  even  twenty-five  percent  of  those 
eligible  to  vote  in  Algeria.   Even  though  this  bare  quarter  of 
the  eligible  voters  gave  it  a  slim  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
this  is  not  a  landslide  endorsement  of  a  movement  at  a  watershed 
moment  in  its  political  career.   What  it  indicates  instead  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Algeria  rejected  the  two 
major  alternatives  and  the  pale  third  option  offered  to  it  —  the 
incumbent  National  Liberation  Front  (FNL)  with  its  poor  record  in 
office  for  30  years  in  Algeria,  the  obscurantist  FIS  with  its 
unrealistic  recommendations  for  reform,  and  the  inexperienced 
third  parties  with  their  unconvincing  alternatives.   The 
elections  show  that  all  three  options  in  Algeria  are  incapable  of 
attracting  solid  popular  support,  and  incapable  of  offering  a 
solid  program  for  political  reform.   The  Islamicist  movement 
draws  on  a  widespread  disgust  with  the  corruption  and 
ineffectiveness  of  government  in  Algeria,  but  it  is  not  civil 
society  opposed  to  the  state  —  to  use  current  terms  —  but  only 
one  minority  group  in  society.   Such  a  recognition  is  the 
beginning  of  an  understanding  of  the  Algerian  situation:  there  is 
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no  appropriate  winner  and  that  causes  the  profound  dileDna,  both 
for  Algerian  society  and  for  external  policymakers. 

This  situation  has  changed  little  since  those  elections  were 
annulled  by  a  military-led  coup  in  January  1992.   The  FLN  has 
grown  no  stronger,  the  FIS  has  grown  no  more  relevant  to  the 
political  situation,  and  the  third  parties  have  done  little  to 
win  popular  support.   The  two  major  contenders  have  undergone 
some  changes,  however.   The  FIS  has  splintered  into  a  number  of 
different  groups,  and  the  militant  (violent)  wings  of  the 
movement  have  increased  their  activity  and  power.   The  government 
has  made  some  efforts  to  strengthen  it  position,  initially  by 
moving  backward  to  reaffirm  its  economic  programs  of  the  past 
under  Prime  Minister  Abdessalam  Belaid,  then  more  realistically 
in  promoting  some  economic  reform  under  Prime  Minister  Ridha 
Malek,  and  then  with  conciliatory  military  leadership  under  the 
current  president  Lamine  Zeroual.   These  developments  will  be 
discussed  below  in  more  detail. 

II.   The  Myth  of  Provoked  Terror 

It  is  frequently  claimed  that  the  undeniable  terrorist 
campaign  which  has  rocked  Algeria  over  the  past  two  years  was 
merely  the  natural  response  to  the  clamp-down  of  a  strong  state. 
This  assertion  is  inaccurate.   It  misses  the  fact  that  the  FIS 
brought  out  its  followers  in  demonstrations  violent  enough  to 
postpone  the  elections  called  for  in  mid-1991,  and  that  the 
attack  on  the  military  post  at  Guemmar  occurred  in  November  1991 
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before  the  December  round  of  the  parliamentary  elections  had 
taken  place  and  were  canceled.   A  sounder  understanding  of  the 
Islamacist  movement  shows  that  there  was  a  strong  militant  wing 
of  the  movement  even  at  this  time,  inspired  by  the  record  of  the 
FLN  against  the  French,  and  seeking  to  weaken  and  expel  the 
government  militarily  quite  independently  of  any  political 
exercise.   This  wing  of  the  movement  was  personified  most  visibly 
by  the  second  in  command  of  the  FIS  Ali  Belhad  j ,  who  had  declared 
during  the  campaign  that  democracy  is  heresy.   Even  his 
colleague,  the  president  of  the  FIS,  Abassi  al-Medani  declared 
that  the  FIS  was  willing  to  continue  to  practice  democracy  after 
its  election  to  power  "to  all  parties  who  follow  the  Way,"  a 
point  which  Western  journalists  missed  in  its  allusion  to 
adherence  to  Islamacist  tenets.   Ideological  conformity  is 
scarcely  an  earmark  of  democracy. 

If  there  is  a  reaction  to  the  FIS  campaign  of  terrorism,  it 
has  been  the  reaction  of  the  state  seeking  to  defend  itself  and, 
as  Max  Weber  indicated  long  ago,  the  state  is  the  institution 
with  a  legitimate  monopoly  of  violence.   This  is  not  to  excuse 
excesses  of  the  state  in  exercising  that  monopoly,  nor  is  it  to 
weaken  any  of  the  claims  of  civil  rights  advocates  who  call  for 
trials,  removal  from  preventive  detention,  and  respect  for  other 
principles  of  civil  liberty.   But  it  does  indicate  that  the 
violent  wing  of  the  FIS  antedated  the  electoral  exercise,  and 
once  that  exercise  was  blocked,  has  risen  to  predominance. 
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Since  then,  the  FIS  has  lost  sone  of  Its  leadership  while 
others  have  been  incarcerated.   The  militant  wing  has  split  into 
two  major  factions  and  a  number  of  uncontrolled  bandit  groups. 
The  major  factions  are  the  Armed  Islamic  Movement  (MIA), 
associated  with  the  FIS,  and  the  Armed  Islamic  Group  (GIA) ,  an 
extreme  radical  group,  sone  of  whose  important  emirs  (leaders) 
were  recently  killed  in  a  military  move  that  suggests  assistance 
by  the  MIA.   The  MIA  claims  that  it  does  not  attack  women  and 
civilian  targets,  although  the  MIA,  like  the  FIS,  speaks  through 
a  number  of  different  voices.   Since  the  FIS  does  not  claim 
specific  attacks,  it  becomes  difficult  to  assign  responsibility 
and,  as  is  intended,  leads  observers  to  think  that  attacks  may 
have  been  conducted  by  counter-terrorists.   There  are  indeed 
counter-terrorists  groups  just  as  there  are  armed  brigands 
operating  in  an  increased  climate  of  insecurity.   The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  Islamic  Movement  has  killed  women  under  pretext 
of  modern  appearances  and,  among  its  3000  victims,  has  claimed  a 
number  of  civilians,  police  officers,  and  above  all  their 
families,  as  well  as  over  a  dozen  imams  (Muslim  preachers).   The 
terror  that  exists  in  Algeria  is  a  product  both  of  the  armed  wing 
of  the  Islamic  movement  and  of  the  consequent  escalating  collapse 
of  civil  order. 

III.  The  Myth  of  Economic  Restructuring 

Talks  are  currently  going  on  between  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  Algeria  involving  the  restructuring  of 
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the  massive  centralized  economic  institutions  operating  in  a 
state-run  economy.   These  measures  include  the  classical  elements 
of  privatization  and  the  removal  of  food  subsidies.   They  are 
necessary  in  the  long  run  to  the  establishment  of  an  economy  on  a 
sound  basis.   However,  without  going  into  many  of  their  specific 
details,  a  number  of  these  measures  are  the  worst  thing  with 
which  to  saddle  a  beleaguered  and  reforming  government.   No 
democratic  politician  would  run  in  a  situation  of  crisis  on  a 
platform  of  removing  food  subsidies  that  have  been  in  place  for 
thirty  years  and  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  national 
ideology.   Privatization  operates  most  directly  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  corrupt  old  guard  elite  to  convert  its  political  gains  and 
privilege  into  economic  gains  and  privilege,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  government  and  its  political  system  are  under  deep  rooted 
attack  from  the  Islamacists  for  corruption  and  speculation. 
Reform  in  a  crisis  situation  in  Algeria  above  all  needs  to  take 
place  with  an  awareness  of  the  delicacy  of  the  political 
situation.   It  would  give  no  pride  to  the  international 
institutions  to  amputate  the  weak  heart  of  the  patient,  proclaim 
a  success,  and  see  it  die  as  a  result.   While  economic  reform  may 
be  difficult  to  press  on  a  government  that  is  reluctant  to  leave 
its  past,  no  matter  how  responsible  that  past  may  be  for  the 
economic  difficulties,  economic  reform  is  unlikely  to  have  any 
chances  of  success  over  an  extended  period  of  time  under  an 
Islamic  government  that  sees  its  only  economic  platform  in  the 
Scriptures. 
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What  is  needed  in  connection  with  carefully  selected 
Beasures  of  reform  is  a  delicate  program  of  support  for  the 
economic  machinery  in  Algeria,  including  measures  often  difficult 
to  obtain,  such  as  foreign  private  investment  in  a  difficult 
security  situation.   Perhaps  one  measure  that  would  be  worth 
considering  and  that  would  revive  some  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
historic  ideology  in  Algeria,  would  be  the  institution,  not  of 
individual  private  ownership,  but  rather  of  collective  privatized 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  the  productive 
enterprises.   Algeria  pioneered  in  the  establishment  of  self- 
management  in  its  early  years  of  independence,  and  that 
experiment  was  destroyed  by  the  bureaucratic  take-over  and 
creation  of  state  farms  and  state  industries.   A  restoration  of 
management  into  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  Algeria,  under 
conditions  that  encouraged  success  would  be  an  important  part  of 
a  platform  for  a  modernizing  Algerian  government.   Structural 
reforms  address  a  macroeconomic  imbalance  which  needs  to  be 
corrected  for  hte  economic  needs  and  transaction  of  society  to 
continue.   If  the  international  financial  institutions  confront 
that  imbalance,  external  powers  —  notably  the  U.S.,  France  and 
oil  countries  --  also  have  a  role  to  play  in  supporting  the  call 
for  reforms  and  in  cushioning  their  social  and  political  effects 
by  making  resources  available  (in  a  non-habit  forming  way). 
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IV.   The  Myth  of  Moderating  Power 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  Algerian  experiment  should  be 
allowed  to  run  its  course  because  responsibility  moderates,  and 
eventually  the  Algerian  people  would  either  tire  of  their  Islamic 
government,  or  the  Islamic  government  would  learn  the  realities 
of  running  a  state  and  economy.   Such  a  suggestion,  first  of  all, 
assumes  that  some  external  agency  has  the  power  to  "let**  such 
events  take  place,  or  in  contrast  to  the  power  to  "stop"  them. 
It  implies  a  much  more  active  role  than  external  powers  have  been 
willing  or  able  to  exercise,  despite  imputations  of  an  American 
or  French  responsibility  in  the  events  of  1992  and  thereafter. 
Such  a  claim  also  ignores  the  important  element  of  time.   It  is 
historically  true  that  power  moderates,  as  the  lessons  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  Castro's  Cuba,  or  the  French  or  Chinese 
Revolutions  clearly  indicate.   What  the  judgment  does  not 
confront  is  the  cost  and  the  amount  of  time  that  has  taken  place. 
It  has  been  fifteen  years  since  the  Iranian  Revolution,  with 
little  signs  of  moderation.   The  strategic  location  of  Algeria  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  "river"  from 
Western  Europe  removes  the  luxury  of  having  this  social 
experiment  run  its  course  without  danger  to  Western  interests, 
and  also  to  the  condition  of  the  Algerian  people. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  important  dynamics  that  further 
lengthen  the  path  to  moderation.   The  Islamic  movement  is 
inspired  by  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the  wrongness  —  indeed, 
even  the  infidelity  and  apostasy  —  of  the  previous  governments, 
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and  the  divine  commandment  that  legitimizes  the  movements 
activity.   It  cannot  fail;  God  has  ordered  its  members  activity. 
If  that  activity  does  not  succeed  in  a  short  run,  an  Islamic 
movement  is  even  less  likely  than  other  political  incumbents  to 
simply  admit  failure  and  withdraw  from  power,  or  even  more 
gradually  to  call  open  elections  and  a  public  test  of  programs. 
To  the  contrary,  historic  patterns  indicate  that  the  militants 
already  identified  are  likely  to  sweep  aside  moderate  politicians 
and  take  over  power,  installing  a  repressive  regime  that  keeps 
criticism  from  surfacing.   In  this  way  they  not  only  intensify 
their  rule  but  they  put  off  even  further  the  effects  of 
moderation  that  responsibility  brings. 

The  situation  continues  to  worsen  in  Algeria,  although  this 
evolution  can  lead  to  one  of  two  effects:  either  a  complete 
collapse  of  one  side  or  the  other,  or  a  stalemate  in  which  the 
two  poles  establish  their  power  and  their  inability  to  remove  the 
other  and  therefore  open  up  the  situation  for  negotiations  and  a 
restructuring  of  the  polity.   These  are  the  classic  evolutions  of 
this  type  of  internal  conflict.   At  the  present  time  nothing 
indicates  that  the  government  is  winning;  as  Henry  Kissinger 
remarked  long  ago,  an  internal  insurgency  wins  when  it  does  not 
lose,  and  a  government  loses  when  it  does  not  win.   Thus  an 
apparent  ascendancy  of  the  Islamic  movement  masks  a  stalemate  in 
reality.   In  this  type  of  situation  the  more  likely  and  more 
desirable  outcome,  although  a  costly  one,  would  be  the 
installation  of  a  stalemate,  opening  up  the  situation  to 
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negotiations  between  the  governnent  and  the  Islamic  novenent. 
There  are  indications  that  these  negotiations  are  already  in 
course,  although  in  an  inchoate  manner  since  the  stalemate  has 
still  not  been  locked  in  place.    What  is  important  in  such 
negotiations  is  that  the  state  framework  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
constituted  authority.   It  is  the  presence  of  a  pharaonic  state 
in  Egypt  or  a  monarchial  authority  in  Jordan  and  Morocco  that 
have  allowed  major  parts  of  the  Islamic  movements  in  those 
countries  to  be  brought  into  the  political  system  without 
overthrowing  it,  in  different  ways  in  each  case,   vmen  the  state 
is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  group,  then  all  that  is 
negotiated  is  the  withdrawal  of  civil  authorities. 

The  existence  of  a  stalemate  and  the  opening  up  of 
negotiations  for  participation  also  serve  to  increase  further 
pressures  upon  the  Islamicist  movement  centered  around  the 
tactical  question.   As  noted,  splits  have  already  occurred  and 
they  are  likely  to  continue;  there  is  nothing  more  divisive  than 
a  movement  of  religious  unity.   Bringing  the  Islamicist  movement 
into  the  current  Algerian  structure  has  its  risks  for  the 
predominant  notion  of  modernization  within  Algeria,  and  brings 
little  benefit  in  terms  of  economic  reform.   It  does,  however, 
serve  to  create  a  state  that  is  more  broadly  representative  of 
Algerian  society.   That  state  should  also  include  third  party 
groups  so  as  to  give  them  the  experience  needed  to  provide  for  a 
substantial  alternative  to  the  two  poles.   There  should  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  negotiations  concern  a  restructured 
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polity,  and  involve  the  participation  of  some  elements  of  the 
Islamacist  groups.   This  restructured  society  also  needs  to 
benefit  from  Western  support  and  particularly  from  suppoirt  for 
economic  revitalization. 

Islamic  revival  is  above  all  an  economic  and  social 
phenomenon  built  on  the  failure  of  the  economy  and  the  failure  of 
modern  "isms"  to  provide  satisfying  answers.   In  the  end,  if  the 
government  is  able  to  hold  out  by  positive  measures  of  economic 
restructuring  as  well  as  by  its  control  of  law  and  order,  the 
opposition  movement  is  likely  to  continue  to  develop  its  schisms 
and  enter  into  productive  negotiations.   What  is  less  certain  but 
crucial  is  the  ability  of  the  new  Algerian  government  to  conduct 
political  and  economic  reforms.   The  present  government  presents 
a  better  opportunity  than  any  of  the  previous  ones;  that 
opportunity  is  still  only  a  hope,  but  a  hope  that  needs  support 
and  encouragement. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE  HONORABLE  CRAIG  WASHINGTON 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  196 

BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICA 
MARCH  22,  1994 

Mr-  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  on  H.Con. 
Resolution  196,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
United  States  assistance  to  Algeria  should  be  terminated  unless  its 
military  backed  government  proceeds  toward  democratization,  and 
respects  the  human  rights  of  its  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  holding  this  hearing  so  that 
we,  at  least,  can  get  our  government  on  the  record  as  to  what  our 
policy  exactly  is  towards  Algeria.  Is  the  U.S.  Government  truly 
supportive  of  human  rights  and  democracy  or  is  our  government  back 
to  supporting  coup  d'etats  and  dictatorships?  My  understanding  is 
that  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs, 
Ambassador  Robert  Pelletreau  appeared  before  this  distinguished 
panel  on  March  2,  1994,  and  during  his  testimony  affirmed  the 
centrality  of  democratization  and  respect  for  human  rights  in  our 
foreign  policy  by  saying,  "President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Christopher  have  often  stated  that  the  promotion  of  democracy  and 
or  respect  for  human  rights  form  one  of  the  major  pillars  of  our 
foreign  policy." 

These  two  issues  are  at  the  core  of  the  crisis  in  Algeria. 
The  question  here  is:  are  these  pillars  of  our  foreign  policy 
applicable  to  all  people  or  does  our  government  selectively 
consider  the  impact  of  totalitarianism  and  disrespect  for  human 
rights?  During  the  cold  war,  a  major  criticism  we  had  of  previous 
Administrations  is  that  their  use  of  human  rights  and  democracy  was 
a  selective  tool  to  fight  the  Soviet  Union  with  complete  disregard 
for  the  people  affected  by  this  policy. 

In  the  wake  of  the  cold  war,  the  question  is  going  to  be:  Has 
cur  policy  truly  changed? 

Perhaps  the  questions  can  be  further  focused  on  Algeria's  case 
in  particular  by  asking,  do  Muslims  deserve  the  same  rights  we  take 
for  granted  for  all  other  people?  Does  our  Government  support  an 
illegitimate  military  regime  based  on  curtailing  the  human  and 
civil  rights  of  its  people  in  the  name  of  saving  these  rights? 

In  a  case  when  a  Muslim  party  won  an  election  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  do  we  support  the  right  of  these  people  to 
chose  their  own  government?  Or  do  we  allow  our  government  to 
support  a  brutal  military  dictatorship  by  propping  it  up 
economically? 
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What  kind  of  a  message  are  we  sending  abroad  to  people  in 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East?  Did  Babangida  think  that  he  had  a 
green  light  to  annul  the  election  in  Nigeria,  since  the  Algerian 
junta  had  done  so  as  the  world  looked  on  approvingly?  What  about 
other  Islamist  movements  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  if  we 
allow  the  hijacking  of  this  election  victory  away  from  the  Muslim 
opposition  party,  are  we  telling  these  parties  that  the  West,  and 
particularly  the  U.S.  has  a  double  standard  when  it  comes  to 
democracy?  Are  we  sending  a  message  that  no  Islamist  party  will  be 
allowed  to  attain  power  peacefully  through  the  ballot  box,  so  they 
might  as  well  forego  the  electoral  process  and  use  force  to  attain 
power? 

We  would  do  well  to  heed  he  words  of  the  esteemed  Chairman  of 
t.^e  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  wrote  in  a  1992  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  "our  foreign  policy  has  focused  too  much  on 
governments,  instead  of  on  the  consequences  of  our  policies  for 
people.  We  should  not  permit  short-term  considerations  of  order 
and  stability  to  override  long-term  interests  in  expanding  freedom, 
de-Ticcracy  and  basic  human  rights."  This  observation  applies 
directly  to  the  chronology  of  events  in  Algeria,  "For  example  the 
Algerian  army  intervened  to  prevent  an  Islamic  party  from  winning 
recent  elections.  Because  the  Bush  administration  had  misgivings 
about  the  party,  it  did  not  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
process.  The  United  States  thereby  supported  the  army's  moves  to 
undercut  democratic  rule." 

Chairman  Hamilton  further  observed  that,  "The  denial  of  basic 
political  rights  often  leads  to  violent  upheaval."  In  this  North 
African  nation,  people  witnessed  the  first  multiparty  election  in 
30  years  stolen  from  them  by  a  military  coup  d'etat  en  January  11, 
1992.  Since  then,  the  Algerian  people  have  had  to  endure  the 
r.orrcrs  cf  a  state  of  emergency,  night  time  curfews,  restrictions 
en  freedcm  of  the  press,  the  detention  of  close  to  10,000  people 
and  the  institutionalization  of  torture  by  the  military  junta. 

The  Islamic  Salvation  Front  won  188  seats  of  the  231  seats 
decided  in  the  first  round  of  the  elections  in  December  1991.  The 
second  round  of  elections  were  simply  not  held — canceled  by  the 
Algerian  military.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  first  reaction 
cf  the  Algerian  people  was  not  violence  in  the  streets  or  attacks 
against  foreigners,  it  was  peaceful  demonstrations.  It  was  only 
after  the  security  forces  attacked  demonstrators  and  imprisoned  the 
noderate  leadership  of  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS)  that  the 
supporters  of  FIS  resorted  to  violent  forms  of  protest. 

Violent  confrontation  between  the  Algerian  junta  and  the 
supporters  of  FIS  has  continued  for  the  past  two  years.  This 
situation  prompted  Middle  East  Watch  in  its  January  report  this 
year  to  declare  that  "human  rights  [has]  been  a  principal  casualty 
of  the  worsening  confrontation  ih  Algeria."  After  this  report  FIS 
issued  a  statement  which  condemned  "attacks  against  individuals  who 
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express  themselves  through  exercising  their  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression. . .  Additionally,  they  called  on  "everyone  to 
renounce  the  violence  against  Algerians — civilian  or  military — and 
foreigners  who  are  not  directing  or  taking  direct  part  in  security 
operations  involving  the  use  of  force." 

The  Algerian  government  has  yet  to  make  a  similar  commitment 
to  respect  the  human  rights  of  its  people.  Instead  that  government 
is  more  recently  implicated  in  paramilitary  and  deathsguad  murders 
of  family  members  of  Islamic  militants  and  even  in  the  summary 
executions  of  poor  unarmed  Algerian  citizens  taking  two  lives  for 
each  military  or  policeman's  death. 

As  recently  as  January,  according  to  a  report  in  the  January 
24,  1994,  New  York  Times,  "on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  14,  troops  and 
armored  personnel  carriers  sealed  off  the  town  of  Larba,  the  scene 
of  frequent  firefights  with  the  guerrillas  30  miles  southeast  of 
Algiers.  On  the  morning  of  Jan.  15,  the  soldiers  dragged  five  men 
from  their  homes  and  killed  them  in  front  of  the  town  hall, 
witnesses  said.  At  3:30  that  afternoon,  while  many  townspeople 
were  forming  bread  lines,  the  soldiers  opened  fire  on  the  crowd. 
Four  people  were  killed,  said  a  47-year-old  airline  employee,  who 
was  wounded  along  with  a  60-year-old  woman,  Najat  Naouhook  and  her 
2-year-old  granddaughter,  Hayat.  Doctors  at  the  hospital  confirmed 
the  account,  and  one  surgeon  added:  "When  bodies  come  in,  they  are 
often  not  only  riddled  with  bullets  but  they  have  been  run  over  by 
tanks  or  armored  personnel  carriers.  They  don't  even  resemble 
human  beings. " 

As  Chairman  Hamilton  has  observed  if  we  are  committed  to 
democracy,  "we  should  reduce — if  not  eliminate — assistance  to 
governments  that  oppose  democratic  change  or  suppress  human 
rights."  Yet  from  the  early  days  of  the  coup  d'etat,  our 
gcvernment  has  given  support  to  the  Algerian  junta  by  encouraging 
U.S.  banks  to  refinance  Algeria's  medium-term  commercial  bank  debt, 
continuing  agricultural  credits  to  the  tune  of  $593  million  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  backed  Algeria's 
hydrocarbons  sector  by  approving  a  $52  million  loan  guarantee  in 
1992,  and  a  small  amount  of  military  education  training  funds.  As 
Chairman  Hamilton  observed  in  a  hearing  on  this  issue  in  March 
1992,  just  months  after  the  coup  "...  we  are  supporting  an 
authoritarian  regime  in  Algeria  because  we  did  not  like  the  outcome 
of  the  democratic  process." 

Late  last  year  the  Washington  Post  observed  that  the  Algerian 
government's  "reliance  on  police  and  military  power"  was  not 
working  and  that  the  "only  real  hope  [was]  to  begin  moving  back 
toward  democracy." 

Mr.  Chairman  to  aid  that  move  toward  democracy  my  resolution 
has  called  for  an  end  to  all  U.S.  assistance  unless  the  Algerian 
government  seriously  proceeds  toward  democratization.   Let  me  once 
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again  quote  from  the  distinguished  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 
"Democracy  promotes,  rather  than  undermines,  long-term  stability. 
Democratic  governments  are  more  peaceful  than  authoritarian  ones." 

It  is  time  the  United  States  recognized  its  obligation  to  promote 
democracy  in  Algeria  rather  than  maintaining  the  status  quo.  I 
would  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  send  a  signal  to  the  Algerian 
people  that  we  do  support  democratization  and  respect  for  human 
rights  by  adopting  my  resolution  H. Con. Res.  196  to  end  all  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  Algerian  government  until  they  demonstrate 
significant  progress  toward  democratization. 

Thank  you. 
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statement  of  Neil  Hicks,  Program  Coordinator  for  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa,  Lawyers  Committee  for. Human  Rights 

ALGERIA 

Algeria's  descent  into  armed  confrontation  between  the  military 
government  and  the  FIS  and  its  supporters,  which  has  gathered  pace 
since  the  cancellation  of  elections  in  January  1991,  has  devastated 
the  Algerian  justice  system.  Military  courts,  which  had 
relinquished  their  jurisdiction  over  civilians  in  1989  were 
reactivated  after  the  January  1991  events,  detracting  from  the 
competence  of  the  civilian  judiciary. 

Sweeping  anti-terrorism  laws  were  passed  in  September  1992, 
essentially  prohibiting  all  criticism  of  the  government.  (Brahim 
Taouti  was  convicted  under  Article  5  of  these  laws.)  The  anti- 
terrorism law  provided  for  the  creation  of  special  courts,  with 
civilian  judges  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  In 
April  1993,  anti-terrorism  laws  were  further  strengthened  to  give 
judges  in  Special  Courts  powers  to  expel  or  suspend  lawyers  who 
"use  dilatory  and  obstructionist  maneuvers"  when  appearing  before 
them.  Thus  lawyers  who  presented  a  vigorous  defense  of  their 
clients  before  a  Special  Court,  where  international  fair  trial 
standards  were  already  violated  by  virtue  of  the  direct  appointment 
of  judges  by  the  executive  branch,  risked  suspension  from  the  legal 
profession  for  periods  of  up  to  one  year. 

Understandably,  lawyers  in  Algeria  protested  against  this 
interference  in  their  ability  to  carry  out  their  professional 
duties.  Branches  of  the  Algerian  Bar  Association  in  Annaba,  Batna, 
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Constantine  and  Algiers  held  meetings  of  their  members  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  boycott  the  Special  Courts  until  these  measures  were 
suspended.  The  government  declared  these  meetings  illegal.  It 
stated,  implausibly,:  "These  debates  are  not  the  prerogatives  of 
general  assemblies  of  lawyers,  because  they  are  not  of  a 
professional  nature."  On  May  10,  1993  the  government  obtained  a 
ruling  from  the  administrative  chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court  placing 
an  injunction  on  the  implementation  of  resolution  passed  by  bar 
association  branches  to  boycott  the  Special  Courts. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  lawyers  complied  grudgingly 
with  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  For  example,  in  the  major  trial  of 
58  defendants  accused  of  placing  a  bomb  at  Boumedienne 
International  Airport,  before  a  Special  Court,  members  of  the 
defense  team  absented  themselves  from  hearings,  or  appeared  late 
until  threatened  by  suspension  and  even  imprisonment  by  the 
President  of  the  Court  under  the  amended  anti-terrorism  law. 
Thereafter,  they  participated  in  the  proceedings.  During  1993,  no 
suspensions  of  lawyers  were  reported,  although  in  one  case,  11 
lawyers  were  ordered  to  be  suspended  by  a  judge  in  Algiers. 
Intervention  by  the  Algiers  Branch  of  the  bar  association  led  to 
the  lifting  of  the  order. 

Algerian  Judges  and  Magistrates 

At  least  seven  judges  and  magistrates,  and  several  legal  scholars, 
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were  among  the  more  than  200  victims  of  killings  attributed  to 
armed  opposition  groups  believed  to  be  supporters  of  the  FIS.  FIS 
leaders  abroad  were  equivocal  in  their  statements  about  the 
campaign  of  violence  directed  against  both  civilians  and  members  of 
the  security  forces  in  Algeria.  More  than  500  suspected  supporters 
of  the  Islamist  opposition  were  killed  by  the  security  forces  in 
1993.  The  Lawyers  Committee  condemned  all  killings  of  civilians  by 
armed  opposition  groups,  as  well  as  other  killings  which  violated 
international  human  rights  law. 

The  assassinated  judges  and  magistrates  included: 

Mahfouz  Bekai  President  of  the  Blida  Military  Court,  assassinated 

June  15,  1993. 

Mahfouz  Kerdali  A  46-year-old  investigative  magistrate   (juge 

d' instruction)    from  Algiers,  killed  November  30,  1993. 

Lakhdar  Rouaz  President  of  the  Special  Court  of  Oran,  killed 

December  6,  1993. 

The  Chief  Prosecutor  of  the  Tlemcen  Special  Court,  the  President  of 

the  Kolea  Special  Court,  an  assistant  prosecutor  of  the  Algiers 

Special  Court,  and  the  President  of  the  Tenes  Special  court  were 

also  among  the  victims. 

Another  victim  of  Algeria's  political  violence  was  Ahmed  Hambali, 
professor  of  Islamic  Law  at  the  University  of  Tizi  Ouzou,  shot  down 
by  a  group  of  hooded  gunmen  on  September  30,  1993.  Mr.  Hambali  was 
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known  for  his  attempts  to  mediate  in  the  confrontation  between  the 
government  and  its  Islamist  opponents.  His  assailants  have  not 
been  identified. 

Imprisoned  Lawyers 

On  May  3,  1993,  lawyer  Brahim  Taouti  was  convicted  of  "possession 

and  distribution  of  documents  harmful  to  the  national  interest,"  a 

violation  of  Article  96  of  the  Penal  Code,  by  the  Military  Tribunal 

of  Blida.   He  was  sentenced  to  the  maximum  penalty  of  three  years' 

imprisonment. 

Maitre  Taouti 's  "offense,"  to  which  he  freely  admitted,  was  to 
have  received  from  his  client.  Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS)  leader 
Ali  Belhadj,  a  174-page  document,  and  to  have  distributed  that 
document  to  two  other  members  of  the  FIS  defense  team,  to  two 
Algerian  human  rights  organizations,  the  Algerian  League  for  Human 
Rights  (LADH)  and  the  Algerian  League  for  the  Defense  of  Human 
Rights  (LADDH) ,  and  to  the  governmental  National  Observatory  for 
Human  Rights.  The  document,  a  commentary  on  the  political 
situation  in  Algeria  written  by  Mr.  Belhadj,  was  handed  to  Maitre 
Taouti  during  a  visit  to  his  client  at  Blida  Military  prison  on 
December  23,  1992  in  the  presence  of  the  Prison  Director  and  his 
assistant. 

On  February  2,  1993  Maitre  Taouti  was  arrested.  He  was  thus 
prevented  from  appearing  in  an  appeal  hearing  for  Mr.  Belhadj 
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before  the  Supreme  Court,  held  on  February  16,  1993.  Maitre  Taouti 
was  held  in  preventive  detention  at  Blida  Military  Prison  from  the 
day  of  his  arrest  until  his  trial,  even  though  Algeria's  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  limits  pre-trial  detention  to  use  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Defense  lawyers  allege  that  he  was  mistreated 
during  this  period,  that  his  hair  and  beard  were  shaved  and  that  he 
was  held  in  solitary  confinement. 

His  trial  before  a  military  court  was  unfair,  taking  place  in 
a  military  base  with  no  public  access,  and  before  a  tribunal 
lacking  in  independence  from  the  executive  branch  of  government. 
The  government  did  not  reply  to  repeated  requests  from  the  Lawyers 
Committee,  and  from  Middle  East  watch  to  send  an  observer  to  attend 
the  trial. 

The  prosecution  based  its  case  on  the  contention  that  extracts 
from  Mr.  Belhadj's  statement  had  appeared  on  the  walls  of  mosques, 
and  had  incited  violence  against  the  authorities.  However,  no 
evidence  was  presented  at  the  trial  implicating  Maitre  Taouti  in 
the  public  dissemination  of  the  document  beyond  his  circulation  of 
it  to  lawyers  and  human  rights  organizations. 

The  Lawyers  Committee  campaigned  for  the  release  of  Brahim 
Taouti.  The  action  for  which  he  was  arrested  and  convicted  is  in 
accord  with  the  usual  professional  duties  of  lawyers.  The  document 
he  distributed  to  lawyers  and  human  rights  organizations  was 
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clearly  of  legitimate  interest  at  a  time  when  lawyers  were 
preparing  a  joint  case  for  an  appeal  hearing.  The  legislation 
under  which  he  was  convicted  is  overly  broad  to  the  extent  that  it 
endangers  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression.  The  imprisonment  of 
Maitre  Taouti  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  because  of  his 
active  defense  of  clients  unpopular  with  the  government,  the 
leadership  of  the  banned  FIS  organization. 

All  Zouita 

Lawyer  Ali  Zouita  was  detained  on  February  1,  1993,  on  suspicion  of 
having  disseminated  subversive  documents  from  another  imprisoned 
FIS  leader,  Abdelkader  Hachani.  His  detention  took  place  before 
he  was  scheduled  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  as  part  of  a 
team  of  lawyers  representing  FIS  leaders  in  an  appeal  against  their 
prison  sentences.  According  to  defense  lawyers,  on  his  arrest  he 
was  taken  to  Chateauneuf  Police  Station  for  interrogation,  where  he 
was  held  for  13  days  and  allegedly  subjected  to  torture.  Following 
this  ,  he  was  accused  of  other  offenses  including  membership  of  an 
armed  subversive  movement,  incitement  to  murder,  and  involvement 
in  the  escape  from  prison  of  FIS  leadet,  Rabah  Kebir.  Maitre 
Zouita  was  not  tried  on  these  serious  offenses  during  1993.  He  is 
currently  held  in  Serkadji  Prison  in  the  capital,  Algiers. 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 


The  Algerian  Covemment  and  the  armed  Islamist  opposition  it  is  fighting  are  each 
responsible  for  a  severe  deterioration  in  human  rights  conditions.  This  report  highlights  three 
areas  of  abuse:  the  grossly  unfair  trials  before  Special  Courts  that  over  the  past  ten  months  have 
resulted  in  nearly  400  death  sentences  for  suspected  Islamist  militants;  the  deliberate  killing  of 
civilians  by  the  armed  resistance;  and  an  assault  on  press  freedom  firom  two  directions:  heavy- 
handed  government  restrictions  and  violence  by  the  armed  opposition. 


Unfair  Trials  in  Special  Courts 

During  1993,  one  of  the  government's  main  instrumenu  of  repression  has  been  a  system 
of  Special  Courts,  created  by  decree  in  September  1992,  to  try  cases  involving  "terrorism'  and 
"subversion".  These  courts  have  tried  hundreds  of  suspected  Islamist  militants,  many  in  mass 
trials,  and  sentenced  at  least  368  to  death  (the  majority  in  absentia)  and  over  one  hundred  to  life 
in  prison.  Twenty  of  those  sentenced  to  death  have  already  been  executed,  in  addition  to  six 
others  who  received  the  death  penalty  before  military  tribunals.  As  of  December  10,  no  other 
country  in  the  Arab  world  except  Iraq  had  executed  in  1993  as  many  persons  convicted  for 
politically  motivated  offenses. 

Middle  East  Watch  opposes  the  death  penalty  as  a  matter  of  principle.  It  finds  the 
punishment  particularly  abhorrent  when  it  is  imposed  after  unfair  trials,  as  is  the  case  in 
Algeria's  Special  Courts.  Executions  after  unfair  trials  constitute  arbitrary  executions,  a  gross 
human  rights  abuse. 

According  to  numerous  defeiue  lawyers  interviewed  by  Middle  East  Watch,  Special 
Courts  routinely  convict  suspects  on  the  basis  of  confessions  that  have  been  extracted  under 
torture.  Many  suspects  are  held  beyond  the  legal  twelve-day  limit  before  they  are  brought  before 
an  investigating  judge.  When  they  questioned  by  the  investigating  judge,  defendants  are  often 
denied  their  right  to  legal  counsel.  Even  when  a  lawyer  is  present,  defense  efforts  to  discredit 
confessions  extracted  under  these  conditions  are  routinely  ignored  or  rejected  by  investigating 
judges  and  trial  judges,  and  those  confessions  then  become  the  main,  if  not  sole,  basis  for 
convictions.  Middle  East  Watch  is  aware  of  no  Special  Court  case  in  which  a  judge  accepted  a 
defense  motion  to  condua  a  medical  examination  of  a  defendant  who  claimed  that  his 
confession  had  been  coerced  under  torture. 

In  addition,  the  rules  governing  the  procedures  of  the  Special  Courts  violate  defendants' 
due-process  rights  by: 

-  extending  to  twelve  days  the  legal  limit  oi garde  d  vue  (incommunicado)  detention  for 
suspects  in  'terrorism*  and  'subversion*  cases,  in  violation  of  the  principle  that  suspects  should 
have  prompt  access  to  a  lawyer  and  a  hearing  before  a  judge; 

—  limiting  defendants'  opportunities  for  appealing  verdicts; 
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—  imposing  time  limits  on  the  duration  of  stages  of  the  trial,  without  regard  to  the 
complexity  of  the  case  and  the  number  ordefendanu; 

—  maintaining  strict  anonymity  for  the  judges  presiding  over  cases,  thereby  undermining 
their  accountability  and  increasing  the  risk  that  conflicts  of  interest  will  not  be  exposed;  and 

—  interfering  with  the  right  of  defense  by  giving  Special  Courts  broad  discretion  to 
discipline  or  suspend  lawyers  firom  practice  for  causing  'disturbances'. 

Special  Courts  provide  defendanu  with  weaker  procedural  safeguards  than  they  would 
enjoy  before  an  ordinary  court  in  Algeria.  It  is  disturbing  that  Special  Courts  have  retroactive 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  before  the  couru*  creation,  subjecting  defendants  to  trial 
procedures  that  are  less  protective  of  their  due-process  rights  than  the  procedures  of  the  courts 
functioning  at  the  time  that  their  offenses  were  allegedly  commined. 

Finally,  the  decree  esublishing  the  Special  Courts  endangers  the  rights  of  Algerians  by 
defining  "a  subversive  or  terrorist  act"  in  a  broad  and  vague  manner  that  could  include  a  variety 
of  nonviolent  actions,  including  speech  and  association.  Under  the  decree,  persons  who  praise 
or  encourage  "subversive"  or  "terrorist"  acts,  or  who  knowingly  reproduce  or  distribute 
documents  praising  such  acts,  are  subject  to  prison  terms  of  up  to  ten  years. 

Press  Freedom  Curbed 

Algeria's  press,  heralded  only  three  years  ago  as  one  of  the  liveliest  in  the  Arab  world, 
has  been  under  siege  since  the  1992  coup.  During  the  last  several  months,  the  pressure  has 
come  not  only  from  the  regime  but  also  from  those  seeking  to  overthrow  it. 

Although  it  continues  to  debate  other  subjects  in  a  critical  fashion,  the  Algerian  media 
provides  litde  sense  of  the  brutality  of  the  sute's  campaign  against  Islamists  and  their  suspected 
sympathizers.  This  is  especially  true  of  television  and  radio,  which,  since  1992,  have  largely 
reverted  to  serving  as  government  mouthpieces. 

The  government  has  largely  prevented  both  local  and  foreign  media  from  providing 
independent  coverage  of  the  political  violence  wracking  the  country.  It  has  achieved  this  by 
suspending  newspapers  (daily  newspapers  have  been  suspended  at  least  eight  times  since  July 
1992),  intimidating  and  flling  charges  against  journalists,  threatening  to  withdraw  public-sector 
advertising,  and  refusing  visas  and  work  permits  for  many  foreign  correspondents  who  request 
them.  Most  reporting  on  the  security  situation  relies  on  the  terse  dispatches  of  the  official 
Algdrie  Presse  Service. 

But  the  imbalanced  press  coverage  of  the  conflict  cannot  be  blamed  entirely  on  the 
government.  Most  journalists  in  Algeria  harbor  litde  sympathy  for  the  Islamist  cause.  Many  of 
the  publications  that  covered  the  Islamists  more  sympathetically  in  the  past,  such  as  the  FIS 
organs  and  the  satirical  Essah  A£^  have  been  banned. 

Seven  journalists  have  been  assassinated  since  May  1993  in  atucks  blamed  by  the 
authorities  on  Islamist  groups.  A  few  others  have  escaped  attempts  on  their  lives.  Journalists 
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continue  to  receive  anonymous  threau  by  mail  and  phone.  Although  no  group  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  killings,  a  FIS  leader  abroad  implicitly  justified  in  October  1993  the 
targeting  of  journalists  for  what  they  wrote. 

The  violence  has  driven  some  journalists  to  flee  abroad  and  others  to  change  their  daily 
routines.  Nfany  leave  ilieir  articles  unsigned  as  a  form  of  protection. 

The  Relung  or  Oviuans  by  Opposition  Groups 

Casualties  resulting  from  the  political  violence  more  than  doubled  in  1993  compared  to 
1992.  Many  of  the  casualties  occurred  in  gun  battles  between  the  security  forces  and  well-armed 
Islamist  groups.  But,  increasingly,  the  violence  involved  abduction-killings  and  ambushes  of 
civilians.  The  victims  came  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  included  prominent  writers,  professors, 
public  figures  and  foreigners  working  or  living  in  Algeria.  Both  civilians  and  security  force 
members  have  been  found  dead  after  having  been  abducted  and  murdered  in  custody. 

There  is  no  accurate  independent  source  of  casually  figures  in  Algeria.  Tallies  of  official 
reports  indicate  that  since  elections  were  cancelled  in  January  1992,  nearly  400  civilians  have 
been  killed  in  the  political  violence.' 

Middle  East  Watch  believes  that  standards  of  international  law  prohibit  the  mistreatment 
or  killing  of  all  persons  in  custody,  as  well  as  the  urgeted  assassination  of  civilians,  whether  by 
government  forces  or  by  armed  opposition  groups.  We  believe  that  human  rights  abuses  by  one 
party,  no  matter  how  egregious,  never  justify  violations  committed  by  another  party. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Islamist  groups  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  killings, 
despite  the  absence  of  claims  of  responsibility  for  virtually  all  acts  of  violence  not  committed  by 
uniformed  or  identifiable  security  forces.  Middle  East  Watch  deplores  the  faa  that,  to  our 
knowledge,  FIS  leaders  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  party  have  made  no  sutements  condemning 
in  clear  terms  the  killing  of  civilians  or  of  persons  in  custody,  and  in  some  instances  have  sought 
to  justify  the  killing  of  civilians. 


THE  U.S.,  France  and  the  European  Union 

Algeria's  creditors  and  allies  have  largely  failed  to  press  publicly  for  improvements  in 
Algeria's  human  righu  record  and  a  resumption  of  the  democratic  process.  The  position  of  the 
Government  of  France,  Algeria's  largest  creditor,  has  been  particularly  one-sided,  denouncing 
extremist  violence  while  remaining  silent  in  the  face  of  the  brutal  repression  carried  out  by  the 
government. 


The  ofEcial  reports  on  casualties  do  not  make  clear  the  criteria  for  classifying  a  victim  as  a  dviliaa. 
The  desigoadon  presumably  excludes  suspected  members  of  armed  opposidoa  group*.  Many  obaervers 
believe  thai  Laliies  based  on  ofGcial  reports  significaQdy  undercount  the  number  of  persons  killed  in 
Algeria. 
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At  a  time  when  the  Government  of  Algeria  is  eagerly  seeking  to  restructure  its  foreign 
debt  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  its  debt  service,  the  U^.,  France  and  the  European 
Union  have  continued  to  give  Algeria  credits,  loans  and  loan  guarantees  without  explicitly 
linking  the  size,  continuation  or  terms  of  these  programs  to  the  government's  respect  for  human 
rights  or  resumption  of  a  democratic  process. 

Recommendations 

To  the  Govemment  of  Algeria 

Middle  East  Watch  urges  the  Government  of  Algeria  to  allow  ready  access  to  all 
international  human  rights  organizations  wishing  to  conduct  fact-finding  missions  to  Algeria. 

With  regard  to  the  Special  Courts,  Middle  East  Watch  urges  the  Government  of  Algeria 
to: 

Halt  all  executions; 

Void  all  convictions  before  the  Special  Courts,  and  release  or  grant  new  and  fair  trials 
to  defendants  who  have  been  convicted  by  Special  Courts; 

Implement  effective  measures  to  halt  mistreatment  and  torture  during  interrogation; 
these  include  requiring  courts  to  insure  that  allegations  of  abuse  during  detention  are  seriously 
and  impartially  investigated,  and  that  all  confessions  obtained  under  abusive  conditions  are 
discarded  by  the  court; 

Eliminate  provisions,  such  as  those  found  in  Legislative  Decree  92-03,  that  have  the 
potential  to  penalize  nonviolent  acts  of  speech  and  association; 

Ensure  the  defendants'  right  to  counsel,  both  at  the  pre-trial  and  trial  stages;  and 

Ensure  that  defendants  have  access  to  a  meaningful  appeal  of  the  sentence  and 
conviction. 


With  regard  to  the  press.  Middle  East  Watch  urges  the  Govemment  of  Algeria  to: 

End  the  arrest  and  prosecudon  of  journalists  for  what  they  write  or  publish,  except  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  strong  prima  facie  case  that  the  reporting  or  commentary  poses  an 
immintru  threat  of  violence  or  danger  to  the  public  order; 

End  the  practice  of  suspending  or  banning  publications,  and  lift  susp>ension  orders 
currendy  in  effect;  and 

Grant  ready  access  to  foreign  journalists  wishing  to  report  fi*om  Algeria. 
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To  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS)  and  other  lalamist  opposition  groupa 

While  recognizing  that  the  political  violence  in  Algeria  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  Islamist  opposition,  Middle  East  Watch  urges  the  FIS  and  other  opposition  groups  in  Algeria 
to: 

Use  all  means  at  their  disposal  to  end  violent  atucks  on  civilians  and  on  all  persons  who 
have  been  uken  into  custody  by  opposition  groups;  these  means  include  publicly  denouncing 
all  such  attacks,  and  urging  their  unconditional  halt;  and  repudiating  statements  made  in  the 
past  by  leaden  of  the  Islamist  opposition  that  seek  to  justify  the  targeting  of  some  civilians. 

To  the  U.S^  France  and  the  European  Union 

Middle  East  Watch  urges  the  VJS.,  France  and  the  European  Union  publicly  to  press  the 
Government  of  Algeria  to  end  human  rights  abuses  and  resume  the  democratic  process.  They 
should,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  call  for  a  halt  to  executions  and  the  cancellation  of  death 
sentences  imposed  after  unfair  trials  before  Special  Courts. 

The  European  Union  should  demonstrate  its  concern  by  sending  a  high-level  delegation 
to  Algeria  in  order  to  conduct  an  impartial  investigation  of  governmenul  and  non-governmenul 
abuses  of  human  rights.  The  findings  of  the  investigation  should  be  publicly  disseminated  and 
play  a  role  in  the  formulation  of  EU  policy  toward  Algeria; 

Algeria's  major  public  creditors  should  put  the  government  on  notice  that  future  loans, 
credits,  and  loan  guarantees  shall  be  linked  lo  tangible  progress  by  the  government  in  ending 
human  rights  abuses  and  resuming  the  democratic  process; 

At  the  same  time,  governments  should  condemn,  both  publicly,  and  through  whatever 
channels  they  mainuin  with  FIS  represenutives,  the  violent  campaign  against  civilians  that  is 
being  carried  out  by  Algerian  opposition  groups.  They  should  urge  these  representatives  to  use 
all  means  at  their  disposal  to  halt  these  killings. 


The  Clinton  administration  should  put  the  Government  of  Algeria  on  nodce  that  it 
intends  to  link  the  Algerian  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  the  achievement  of  tangible  progress  toward  resuming  the  democratic  process 
and  curbing  human  rights  abuses.  With  regard  to  the  CCC,  legislation  incorporated  into  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  forbids  the  provision  of  assistance  to  any  government  that  engages  in  a 
'consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized  human  righa.* 

The  U.S.  should  also  raise  Algeria's  human  rights  record  at  the  World  Bank.  Under  the 
International  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1977,  the  U.S.  u  obligated  to  use  "its  voice  and  vote* 
at  the  World  Bank  to  channel  assistance  to  governments  other  than  those  engaging  in  a  patterns 
of 'gross  violations  of  internationally  recognized  human  rights.*  The  U.S.  should  comply  with 
this  provision  in  its  actions  on  pending  non-basic,  human  needs  loans  by  the  World  Bank  to 
Algeria. 
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